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CHIN CHIN & 


THE MIDGET 


Ramji came to Dandeli in search of fortune and he 
found the manganese ore. He also came upon the belle of 
the forest tribe and was happy until twenty years later. 


G. N. GIDWANI 


It happened thirty years ago. It 
was a scorchmg summer / day. 
The hot winds raised the burning 
sand Ramp walked along the 
rail track unconcerned. 

Amongst the fair, tall and well- 
shaped men and women of 
Marwar, God had by accident or 
design thrown a family of monkey- 
faced pudgy midgets. Ramji be- 
longed to this family. 

Be his looks as they might, the 
blood of Marwar was in his veins, 
so (he wander lust seized him. 
Leaving the golden sands and 
the clear skies of his native land, 
he set out in search of fortune 

For months he roamed. He 
saw people and places but he 
moved on, until he reached 
Dandeli. Here he would tap the 
wealth of the forests. Here under 
the cool shades of the forests 
away from the sweltering heat of 
his native land, he would seek 
fame and fortune. 

Boons, like misfortunes, do not 
came single. He discovered the 
manganese ore. He also met 


Chin-Chin, the belle of the 
Dandeh forest tribes. 

One evening as he was dreaming 
of the manganese mincs and the 
Marwari combines ihat would 
come up in this area, an aboriginal 
maiden came to the edge of the 
Kali river and drank handfuls of 
its refreshing water. 

Her healthy bosom showed from 
out of the ragged san thrown 
across it, In her eyes Ramp saw 
rapturous abandon and defiance. 
Her rich soft hair. fluttered under 
the wind and gracefully parted 
here and there Ramp looked 
down at her ankles, for in Mar- 
war they say, you can tell a 
beauly from her ankles From 
head to foot Chin-Chin filled the 
bill 

He looked at her again and 
agam He liked her wild look 
and her dark skin ‘That colour 
wouldn't fade or change," he 
said to himself; Above all she 
was of a manageable size. He 
had not hked big-boned women 
of his place. 


Chin-Chin was the spark that 
set his smouldering heart alight. 
He went to the spot' where 
she was drinking water. He sat 
down and drank handfuls of the 
water himself. ** How clean and 
cool the water is," he said to 
open the conversation. But the 
hght-weight aboriginal beauty 
laughed and swung back on her 
feet and bounced away into the 
wocds and vanished. But the 
vision lingered. 

Spring is the season of desire 
all over the world. Midgets like 
the rest of mankind have their 
desires. Life was springing out 
around him. The fresh green 
leaves were sprouting out. The 
twitlering birds and the cooing 
and grunting beasts were mating 
around. God’s universe was going 
on. But Ramji was out of tune, 
for he had moved here and there 
looking vainly for Chin-Chin. He 
had waited at the edge of the 
Kali river but Chin-Chin had not 
come to drink. 

Days passed. Ramji scanned 
the Dandeli forests. He found 
rich manganese ore but nowhere 
did he find Chin-Chin. 

One morning as he sat under a 
tree examining a few lumps of 
Manganese ore and planning a big 
Manganese venture there was a 
rustling in the branches above. 
He looked up. There was a 
woman plucking seeds. Curiosity 
Seized him So he moved around 
the tree slanting his gaze from 
the most perceptible angle to get 
a glimpse of her. 

His jaw fell and he stood 
gazing agape! Was it a dream? 
It was Chin-Chin. Then the 
monkey strain in him came handy 
aud the midget was up climbing 


the tree to meet Chin-Chin. 
Chin-Chin stood on the branch 
unabashed, laughing her merry 
laugh, tickled by the midget figure 
finding its way among the bran- 
ches to draw close to her. 
X X X 

Manganese and  Chin-Chin. 
The two delights of his heart 
moved hand in hand. The pioneer 
midget organised the manganese 
mining company.  Chin-Chin, 
organised a band of aboriginal 
workers. They dug wealth all the 
day. Late in the evenings: Ramji 


.and Chin-Chin would sit on the 


grass on the banks of ihe Kali 
river with the frogs croaking here 
and there and the forests humming 
with insect life. ; 

There he would sit for hours 
together with Chin-Chin, making 
love to her and satisfying his 
most suppressed feelings which 
had been bottled up in his heart 
for long past on account of his 
inferiority complex and the moc- 
kery of men and women. Over 
Chin-Chin he released the torrent 
of emotion which poured out of 
his heart. 

His looks and his ways tickled 
Chin-Chin. Her childish craze for 
fun and humour found satisfaction 
when this midget played with her. 
She liked to see his funny face. 
The way it nestled in her bosom. 
His small midgety hands, the way 
they rested on her well-developed 
bosom and crawled up her neck 
and felt her warm cheeks, and 
then when all was over she liked 
to see him carefully hft up his 
shirt and put his hand under the 
waist-band of his dhoti and ex- 
tract from sorne secret cur] some 
coin to reward her for her sur- 
render. Sheliked this little pudgy 


midget more than she liked the 
monkeys of the forest for the 
monkeys were many but he was 
the only one of his Kind whom 
she had seen. 

One night, when it was full 
moon and there was a flood of 
soft moonlight over the trce-tops 
and the rays of the moonlight 
filtered through on to the ground 
and drew designs of intermingled 
light and shade, Ramji and Chin- 
Chin were in each other's clasp. 
In that hour of folly or of destiny 
he had sown the seed. 

When the monsoon set in Ramji 
left Dandeli and returned home. 
Life grew within Chin-Chin and 
as it grew she wondered if it would 
be a monkey-faced midget and at 
the thought she became pensive. 
Until one day the pains began and 
the hour of delivery arrived. It was 
an exact copy of his natural father! 

X X x 

Twenty years passed. Much 
water had flown under the bridges 
during that time. A world war 
had been fought and ended. 
Ramj, the small manganese 
digger, was now at the head of the 
mining industry in India. But 
Chin-Chin remained the same 
with her merry laugh and her wild 
look, a child ofthe forest and the 
child born to her was now the 
cleaner of Ramji's car. 

But he had the pluck and hardi- 
hood of his aboriginal mother and 
the brain and love for gold of his 
natural father. For years since he 
came of understanding as a boy 
he was conscious of the injustice 
done to him and his mother and 
bitterness grew within him. 

And when an opportunity 
provided itself he conspired with 
the driver of Ramji’s car and 
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carefully worked out every detail 
of the plot. 

Two Europeans were expected 
to arrive the next day to negotiate 
the purchase of the annual output 
of Ramji’s manganese mines and 
he was to finalize the deal, sign 
contracts and receive immediate 
payment. The office had let the 
news out and Chin-Chin’s son- 
wanted to cash on it. 

If the clothes of Ramji's were 
put on him and he rode in his car 
the European purchasers would 
not know the difference. He 
could then finalise the deal, sell 
away the mines output and 
vanish with all the dough. That 
could keep Chin-Chin and him- 
self, after paying out all the com- 
missions to the other conspirators, 
going for more than a life time. 


The plan succeeded without Chin-Chin has left Dandeli and is 
any hitch and the young midgetis | now inCeylon with her midget son. 
now the proud owner of Chin- They are quite happy in their new 
Chin Rubber Estates in Ceylon. environments. 


SPRING TIME 

Of all the everyday plants of this earth, grass is the least 
pretentious and the most important to mankind. It clothes the earth 
inan unmistakable way. Directly or indirectly it provides the bulk 
of man's food, his meat, his bread, every scrap of his cereal diet. With- 
out grass we shouldallstarve, we and all our animals. And what a 
dismal place tlus world would be ! 

Grass is. simplicity itself. Not the simplicity of the un- 
complicated unicellular life of stagnant water, but specialized 
simplicity unmatched in the fields. All the grasses, even the corn 
and wheat and barely and oats, have achived a kind of perfection 
by eliminating nonessentials. Their stems are seldom branched. 
Their leaves need no stem of their own, and they are long, tapering, 
economical expanses of chlorophyll. 

50 there it is the simple grass, perfect for its purpose and almost 
everywhere that plants can grow. It may vary into a hundred 
species, but never does it complicate itself too much. It grows tall, 
as bamboo. Jt grows generous, as corn. It grows lush and cool, 
as bluegrass. It isa weed sometimes, but it is a lawn, a pasture, a 
hayfield, a thousand-acre ocean of wheat. And now it greens the 
earth again, spring in the lifting blade, everywhere.—New York Times. 

x X X 


WORLD'S LONGEST FENCE 

As the last stakes are driven into what is perhaps the world's 
longest fence in Queensland, Australia, farmers in the region are 
breathing sighs of relief Their worst enemy, the dingo or wild dog, 
will be shut out forever from his happiest hunting grounds. 

The killing of millions of rabbits by myXomatosis has in recent 
years brought the dingo packs nearer and nearer to settled farming 
areas in search of food. It is estimated that some 500,000 head of 


sheep and cattle have been killed annually, and so far all attempts 
to destroy these dogs have failed. 


The six-foot-high fence, financed b 
ment, will join up with “ dingo-proof” 
States of New South Wales 


y the Queensland Govern- 
fences built in the adjoining 
and South Australia to enclose some of 
the richest pasture lands of the continent. It is too high for most 


dingoes to jump over, and trees nearby, which the dogs might climb 
to leap over, have been cut down. 


X X X 
“Did baby come from Heaven, Mummy ?" 
“ Of course, dear, Why ?" 


“Fancy leaving Heaven for a place like this!” 
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FAMOUS MURDER TRIALS 





KHAMGOAN MURDER: GASE 


S. RAJAGOPALAN 


On the morning of 13-10-1924, 
a gunny bag containing some- 
thing heavy, was seen floating on 
the surface of the water of a well 
in Khamgoan. 

The appearance of the bag 
itself excited suspicion and the 
police were soon upon the scene 
and tookit out of the well. The 
bag was torn open and was found 
to contain the dead body of 
an old man in a sitting posture. 
The body had been placed on a 
piece of cloth with four. stones 
under it, and on the head of the 
body, there was another piece of 
cloth with three stones placed 
overit. A rope with a double 
knot had been tied very tightly 
round the neck of the deceased 
Some hundies, bonds, chits and a 


few clothes were found along 
with the dead body in the bag. 
It was naturally enough in a 
highly decomposed state and was 
badly stinking. 

At the inquest, it did not take 
long to identify it as of Sadasukh, 
a Marwari, who was residing at 
the house of one Raghunath. On 
close observation, 3t was dis- 
covered that the rope which was 
tied round the neck of the deceased 
had a double knot. A person 
wishing to commit suicide by 
strangulation can give one knot 
in the rope tied round his neck , 
but he cannot give a second knot, 
as the tightening of the rope 
caused by the first knot would 
render him unconscious by reason 
of the pressure on the vital 
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structures of the neck. That is 
to say, the double knotted 
ligature round the neck was a 
clear indication of the fact that 
death had been caused by 
strangulation by some one other 
than the deceased himself. 

Investigation revealed that the 
deceased used to dine with Raghu- 
nath on paying eight annas per 
day. Hehad disappeared from 
the latter’s house some days 
prior io the discovery of the 
body. 

Suspicion naturally fell on 
Raghunath and it was confirmed 
when his friend, one Nathuram, 
asked him about it and got the 
information that he had killed 
the unfortunate man and thrown 
the body into the well. 

The police contacted Raghunath 
and he soon confessed. He took 
them to the temple of Sati which 
was close by and in the north- 
east corner of the compound of 
the temple unearthed a Fota, 
containing some ingots of gold 
and a number of gold and 
silverwares of the approximate 
value of Rs 2,000. 

It was then learnt that Sada- 
Sukh had possessed many gold 
Ornaments and sovereigns 
Raghunath had produced only 
the ornaments and when asked as 
to what had become of the 
Sovereigns, he hesitatingly under- 
took to produce them. 

He then took the police to his 
house and from the northern 
room where cotton had been 
stacked in bags, he took out a 
small receptacle from one of the 
bags It was emptied and found 
to contain 86 sovereigns. He 
accounted for the remaining 
sovereigns by asserting that he 


had given them to a friend of his, 
one Moti. 

The party then proceeded to 
the factory of Moti’s malik 
which was close by. At that time 
Moti was sleeping. He was 
suddenly called upon to produce 
the sovereigns given over to him 
by Raghunath. Moti was not pre- 
pared for the surprise which was 
Sprung on him. He exhibited a 
good deal of nervousness at first 
but pulled himself together and 
ultimately agreed to produce the 
property. He then led the party to 
the compound of his factory and 
removing a bamboo post, he took 
out from inside the hole, a small 
bundle containing one gold bar 
weighing 26 tolas and two others 
weighing 6 tolas each and a 
gold ornament. 

He was then queried as to 
what became of the sovereigns. 
He replied that the eight. 
sovereigns which Raghunath had 
given him had been changed into 
rupees at the shop ofa shroff 
and that the amount had been 
paid over to Raghunath. 

Jt was soon proved that Moti 
had taken eight sovereigns about 
two or three days earlier for 
being cashed and got Rs 120 
inlieu thereof. 

In short, property worth more 
than Rs. 5,000 in the shape of 
gold and silver bars and gold 
ornaments and sovereigns, was 
recovered from the possession of 
Raghunath and Moti by- the 
Police, 

Raghunath, Moti and one 
Narahari were arrested and 
placed on trial on a charge of 
murder. 

There were no eye witnesses 
and inference as to culpability 


could be drawn only from the 
confessions and the recovery of 
the properties. 

In his statement before the 
committing court, Raghunath 
clearly admitted that the pro- 
perty produced from both the 
places belonged to Sadasukh. At 
the sessions trial, he admitted 
having produced 86 sovereigns 
before the police from a room 
in his house. He, however, 


denied having produced any 
property from the compound 
of Sati temple and stated 


that it was the police who took 
him to the Sati temple and 
pointing out to him a spot 
in the compound of that temple, 
had asked him to dig there and 
that from that place a lota con- 
taining gold bars and ornaments 
were recovered. He said he did 
not know to whom the lota and 
its contents belonged. The 
sovereigns, he added, were his 
own property. 

But it was perfectly obvious 
that his statement before the 
committing Magistrate was true 
and that before the Sessions 
Judge false. His assertions could 
not displace the weight to be 
attached to a good number 
of incriminating circumstances 
which were almost decisive about 
his guilt. They were: 

(1) Sadasukh had been living 
in his house till he disappeared. 

(2) Raghunath did not report 
about the sudden disappearance 
of Sadasukh to the police or fr 
that matter to any one else. 

(3) Within a few days of his 
disappearance, his dead body had 
been found in a well half a mile 
away from Raghunath’s house. 

(4) Shortly after the recovery 
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of the dead body, Raghunath had 
admitted to Nathuram that he 
had murdered the deceased. 

(5) After confessing, he had 
produced from two places con- 
^siderable property belonging to 
and in the possession of Sada- 
sukh till his death. 

Ín short, ii was evident that 
Raghunath was the murderer and 
that the murder was for the 
sake of his valuable property 

Regarding Moti, it was true 
that he was in possession of 
some of the properties owned by 
Sadasukh But he was not on 
visiting terms with the deceased. 
In fact there was no evidence 
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that at anytime or ator about capable of being identified. 


the relevant period he was visit- Taking all these facts into 
ing his house or seen in consideration the couris con- 
his | company. Furthermore victed Raghunath alone of 


the property found in his pos- murder and sentenced him to 
session had not been indentified transportation for life and 
by independent witnesses as acquitted Moti and Narahari. 
being Sadasukh’s, if indeed it was (Copyright with the author.) 


e 
CANARA BANK LTD. 

The Directors of Canara Bank Limited have invested a sum of 
Rs. 110 lakhs in the new Central Government Loans subscription 
lists last month. 

Further, as a-gesture of the bank's traditionally hearty co- 
operation with the Mysore Government, it has also been decided to 
earmark a very substantial sum for investment in the Mysore State 
Development Loan whencver it will be announced. 

REASON FOR HIS FITNESS 

A healthy looking man ofseventy called on a New York doctor 
and asked him to check-up on the state of his health. 

The doctor examined him thoroughly and then told him he was 
in wonderful trim. 

“ Do tell me,” he asked the old fellow as he paid his fee, * what 
is the secret of your wonderful fitness? Have you performed any 
regular system of exercise which would account for your being 
in such good shape ?"' à 

Replied the old man, “ Well, it’s like this, doctor. When my 
wife and I were married fifiy years ago we agreed that whenever I 
lost my temper she was to remain silent. When she, on the other 
hand, was in a bad temper, I agreed to leave the house and go for a 
long walk. 

“Well, for half a century, as a result, I’ve enjoyed a fine outdoor 
life with plenty of exercise, which undoubtedly accounts for my fitness 
to-day." 

O o y 
o 0 © 

A sportsman's wife strongly objected to her husband gambling 
on horse , but he continued to back them secretly. 

One evening an old friend, unaware ofthe prohibition, dropped 
in and said to the punter: “ Well, did you have any luck with Sue the 
Second yesterday ?"' 

Instantly the wife shot her husband an ugly look and went out 
ofthe room. 

“You've torn it," groaned the husband. '* My wife thinks I 
don't bet now. You'll have to square this with her." 

In afew moments, when the wife returned, the friend said 
breezily: “ I say, Mr. Brown. I'm awfully sorry if I misled you just 
now. Sue the Second isn't a horse, you know, she's a barmaid?’ 
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A Skit 


THE BEARD 


K. V SIRKHEEL 


It all started while we were 
having our morning shave. 

“This blade is abominable,” 
said my friend. 

“So is mine," said J, "and to 
escape this ordeal I somctimes 
feel one should grow a beard and 
be done with the bother of shav- 
ing once for all." 

“Then you will have an additi- 
onal advantage," said my friend. 
* You need not much bother 
about your neck-tie either, as the 


f. je d t Zu 


beard could be made to hide it." 

That isa capital idea really, 
Ithought. A long enough beard, 
flowing and luxurious will screen 
you, or rather your neck-tie from 
the public. The daily struggle 
with it, the hurry accompanying 
the tying of the knot, the despera- 
te atiempt to get it in right posi- 
iion, not to think, if possible, to 
achieve a dimple; all these trou- 
bles will be a thing of the past. 
How nice! The beard looked a 
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blessing indeed! But would it be 
possible to imagine this disastrous 
departure though under the bene- 
volent protection of a flowing 
beard, was the question. A host 
of bearded men leapt upto my 
mind—Carlyle, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Freeman, Bryce, Trollope, Bern- 
ard Shaw, a series of bearded 
mien of letters and literatuers. 
But, they, in spite of their beards, 
chose to wear an immaculate 
neck-tie which was no doubt hid- 
den and like the elegiac 10se **was 
born to blush unseen.” They 
still took the trouble to have it 
there all right. Not that its sup- 
erfluity would have struck their 
wideawake and lively fancy, but 
{think they felt that it was a 
sartorial rudeness they should not 
perpetuate on society. 

A closely buttoned-up coat like 
that of a Jesuit priest or the high- 
necked uniform of a cop or sol- 
dier enables them to go about 
Without a neck-tie. But I believe 
that these men of piety and polic- 
ing acuvities might sometimes 
sadly miss it. Like other small 
and unconsidered trifles in life, 
the neck-tie has its virtues and 
uses! Supposing they are at a 
loss to answer a lady's query for 
some information they cannot 
tenderly touch their neck-tie for 
mspiration. If they are at a loss 
to say the right thing during 
conversation they cannot go 
to it for a slight break in itso 
that the other fellow may say 
something. Perhaps, a sufficien- 
tly long and well grown beard 
may be helpful if you caressingly 
Pass your hand onit. But you 
undertake a risk. In this respect 
the neck-tie is found more a ready 
helper than a beard. Anyway I 


cannot wager for a beard until I 
grow one and feel which is the 
more dependable of the two. 


I am afraid one inevitable and 
inexorable fact has been over-' 
looked by my friend that once 
you grow a beard, you have 
always to go about with it, while 
you can wearor take off your 
neck-tie as and when you like. 
In that respect the beard becomes 
an obsession, a permanent appen- 
dage, a bugbear! My friend who 
is so bright in beards has forgot- 
ten this awful fact that once you 
grow the beard you will have to 
stick to it willy-nilly, unless you 
make a firm resolve to shave it 
off The beard not only grows 
on your chin, but also grows on 
you, as it were, as if it isa pet 
always to be patted and taken 
care of and prevented from gett- 
ing derelict or messy. While 
eating and drinking there is the 
constant fear of its getting in the 
way and making a show of itself. 
Bearded guests may lose much of 
the poetry and enjoyment ofa 
lunch or dinner if a little mishap 
like spilling something on the be- 
ard happens and they are left to 
make a rather messy and prolong- 
ed use of their table napkins: 


It was an idle thought of exch- 
anging a beard for a neck-tie and 
So I completed my shave and 
took the best one I had and tied 
it carefully into the correct knot 
and got the ‘dimple’ and started 
out on a visit to my girl friend, 
who said, on seeing me that she 
liked the wine-coloured one I 
wore better than the tan-coloured 
Tootal. I was indeed highly 
flattered. Would she have said 
this if I had the beard? 


tr 


LOVE IN THE COPSE 


Following is an abridged version of a short story* b: 
A. Pushkin, the celebrated Russian writer. afi@ Pot. 


The estate of Ivan Peirovich 


Berestov was situated in one of 


our remotest provinces. Ivan 
Petrovich served in the Guard 
jn his youth, obtained his dis- 
charge in the year 1797 and went 
to live on his property. He mar- 
ried a poor gentlewoman who 
died in child-birth during lus 
absence sorne distance away on a 
hunting expedition. He soon 
found consolation for his loss in 
the management of his property. 


He regarded himself as the wisest . 
man in the whole district, which 
opinion his neighbours, who got 


‘into the habit of paying him long 


visits with their families, did 
nothing to shake. 

His nearest neighbour, Grigori 
Ivanovich Muromsky, was the 
only person who did not get on 
with him. He was a gentleman 
ofthe old school. Having fnt- 
tered away the greater part of his 
property in Moscow, and become 


EBENEN E E E 
* From the Tales of Ivan Belkin published by the Foriegn Languages Publishing 


House, Moscow. 
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a widower, he went to live in the 
sole village remaining to him. 
He laid out a garden in the 
English style, on which he ex- 
pended almost all the money he 
had. His stable boys were attired 
as English jockeys Hus daughter 
had an English governess. He 
farmed his land according to the 
English system. 

This Anglo-mania of Murom- 
sky was much disliked by Berestov 
and he was never tired of finding 
fault with him. 

Such were the relations bet- 
ween these two proprietors when 
Berestov’s son came to visit him. 
Educated at the university of X., 
he intended to go into the army. 
But his father was opposed to 
the idea. And in the mean- 
time the youthful Alexei lived ihe 
hfe of a gentleman at large. 
Alexie was a fine young fellow 
and naturally glances full of 
interest, which not seldom grew 
to admiration, were cast at him 
by the young ladies in the 
neighbourhood. 

But none of the women devoted 
so much thought to him as the 
daughter of the Anglomaniac, 
Lisa. The fathers did not visit 
each other's houses, so that she 
had not yet scen Alexei, whereas 
all the young women of the 
neighbourhood talked of nothing 
but him. Lisa was seventeen 
years old. Her attractive, olive- 
skinned countenance was lit up 
by a pair of black eyes. Being 
an only child, she was, of course, 
spoilt and petted. Her liveliness 
and incessant pranks were the 
dehght of her father and the 
despair of her governess, Miss 
Jackson. 

Lisa was attended by her maid 
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Nastya, who was a little older. 
but just as flighty as her young 
mistress Lisa was very fond of 
her, let her into all her secrets, 
and enlisted her aid in the pre- 
paration of her pranks. 

“May I go out visiting 
to-day ?' asked Nastya while 
dressing her mistress one 
morning. 

“Certainly ! Where are you 
going ?" 

“To Tugilovo, to the Beres- 
tovs’. It's thé name-day of their 
cook's wife, and she came 
yesterday to invite us to dinner." 

* Oh, indeed!" said Lisa. 
“ The masters are at odds, but 
the servanis entertain one 
another !'' 

“ Our masters’ quarrels are no 
business of ours," retorted 
Nastya. ‘* Besides, I'm your 
servant, not your Papa’s. You 
and young Berestov have not 
quarrelled yet, you know, so let 
the old folk fight it out among 
themselves !'' 

“ Try and get a sight of Alexei 
Berestov, Nastya, and iell me 
exactly what he's like and what 
sort of person he is ™ 

Nastya promised, and Lisa 
waited impatiently all day for 
her maid’s return. Nastya came 
back in the evening. “ Well," she 
said, as soon as she got into the 
room.  “ Pve seen young 
Berestov ; I had a good look at 
him.” 

" Well? Is it true he's so 
good looking ?"' 

" He's ever so good looking, 
really handsome. Slim, tall, red- 
cheeked...’’ 

“ Really! And I was sure he 
would be pale. Well? How 
did he strikc you—mournful, 
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Nota bit of it! I. neve 
. such a mad fellow in my life. He 
= took it into his head to play catch 
with uss?) - 
- — * He play catch with you! You 
don’t mean it!” 

* But he did! And what's 
more—whenever he caught any- 
one he gave her a kiss.” 

<“ Oh, Nastya, you're telling 
stories !"' 

- ** I'm: not !” 

** Astonishing ! Well, and what 
do they say about him in the 
house ?” 

“< They say he's a very nice 
gentleman, ever so kind and 
cheery. The only thing wrong 
with him is that he's too fond of 
running after the girls. ButI 
don’t see much harm in that 
myself—he'll get over it." 

* How I should like to see 
him !" sighed Lisa. > 

** Well, that's easy enola. He 
goes out every morning early 
with his gun.” 

*Oh, that would never do! 
He might think I was running 
after him. Besides, our fathers 
are on bad terms, so I can't get 
to know him anyhow...Oh, 
Nastya! I'll tell you what! Pll 
dress myself asa peasant girl !”’ 

“Do that ! Put on a homespun 
blouse, and a sarajan. I vouch 
for it Berestov won't overlook 


you !^ 
Lisa was awake the next day 
before  day-break. She slid 


noiselessly into the  peasant's 
attire and left the house by the 
back porch. The transparent 
sky, the morning freshness, the 
dew, the breeze and the singing 
of birds filled Lisa’s heart with 
childish gaiety. When she arrived 
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atthe copse which marked the 
limits of her fathers property, 
she slowed down. It was here 
that she was to wait for Alexei. 
Her ‘heart beat violently—why, 
she could not have said; but it is 
the trepidation accompanying our 
youthful ventures which con- 
stitutes their principal charm. 

Lisa entered the twilight of the 
copse.  Muflled sounds greeted 
the girl’s ears from its depths, 

and her gaiety was instantly 

subdued. Little by little she gave 

herself up to blissful meditations. 

She thought...but who can say 

exactly what a girl of seventeen 

thinks about in a copse, between 

five and six o'clock of a spring 

morning? She walked on, 

absorbed in her thoughts, along — 
a pathway shaded on either hand 

by tall trees, when suddenly a 
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dog came barking towards her. 
Lisa cried out in alarm. Almost 
at ihe same moment a young 
huntsman appeared from behind 
some bushes. *' Don't be afraid, 
pretty one!” he said to Lisa. 
“My dog doesn't bite." Lisa, 
who had quite recovered from 
her fright, was quick to take 
advantage of the situation. '* But 
] am afraid, Sir," she said, feign- 
ing a mixture of fear and 
shyness. ‘‘ Look how fierce he 
is! He'll jumpon me again." 

Alexei (the reader will have 
guessed the stranger’s identity), 
gazed steadily the while at the 
peasant lass. “Til go with you 
if-you’re afraid," he said. "Will 
you allow me to walk beside 
you ?” 

* Who's to prevent you?” 
returned Lisa, ‘‘Anyone is free 
to use the road.” 

“Where do you come from ?" 

* From Priluchino. I’m the 
daughter of Vasili, the black- 
smith. I've come to gather 
mushrooms.” (Lisa dangled a 
bark basket from a string.) “And 
who are you, Sir? From 
Tugilovo ?'' 

‘ Quite right,” replied Alexei. 
'* Im the young master’s valet." 
Alexei wished 10 meet her on an 
equal footing. But Lisa looked 


at bim and laughed. ‘No, 
you're not," she said.  ** You 
can’t take me in! I can see 


yov're the master himself." 

“ What makes you think so ?" 

“ Everything about you.” 

** But tell me wbat !" 

* As if one couldn't tell the 
master from the man! You're 
dressed differently, you talk 
differently, and you don't call 
your dog the way we dọ.” 


Lisas chars grew upon 
Alexei. Accustomed to treat the 
pretty village girls with scant 
ceremony, he tried to put his 
arm round her ; but Lisa sprang 
back and suddenly assumed an 
expression so cold and forbidding 
that Alexei, though amused, 
refrained from further advances. 
** Jf you want to be friends with 
mein future," she said primly, 
“you mustn't forget yourself.” Lisa 
made asif to go. Alexei seized 
her hand and held her back. 
* What's your name, pretty one?" 
* Akulina,” replied Lisa, trying 
to extricate her fingers from 
Alexei’s hand. “Let go of me, 
Sir, it’s time for me to go 
home." . 

** Well, friend Akulina, I shall 
certainly go and see your father, 
Vasili the blacksmith.” 

* What ?' cried Lisa. “ For 
God's sake don’t do that! If 
they were to find out at home 
that I had been talking to a 
gentleman allalone in the copse- 
I should get it. My father, Vasili 
the blacksmith, would beat m 
black and blue." s 

* But I must see you again." 


“Ishall be coming here for 
mushrooms." 


" But when ?" 

"I don't know—to-morrow 
perhaps I? ~ 

'* Akulna dear, I would kiss 
you, if I dared. Make it to- 
morrow, at the same time—do !" 

“ Very well." 


and you won't disappoint 
me? 


** No, I won't." 
** Swear you won't |” 


*Iswear by the Holy Cross 
that I'll come.” 


The young people parted. 
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Lisa went out of the wood, 
crossed the field, crept into the 
garden, and rushed headlong to 
the farmstead, where Nastya was 
waiting for her. Here she changed 
back into ber own clothes, 
answering the eager questions of 
her confidante with an abstracted 
alr. 

She was mentally reviewing all 
the circumstances of the morn- 
ings rendezvous, the entire 
conversation between Akulina 
and the young hunter, and was 
beginning to feel qualms of 
conscience. She assured herself 
in vain that their conversation 
had not overstepped the limits of 
decency, that her prank could not 
possibly have any untoward con- 
sequences — conscience spoke 
louder than reason. The chief 
cause Of her uneasiness was the 
promise she had given for the 
morrow,and she was within an 
ace of breaking her solemn vow. 
But Alexei, after waiting for her 
in vain, might go to the village 
to look for the true Akulina, the 
blacksmith’s daughter, a plump 
pock-marked lass, and in this 
way guess at the trick Lisa had 
played him. The thought of this 
appalled her, and she made up 
her mind to go again to the copse 
the following morning, disguised 
as Akulina. 

Alexei's ecstasy was unalloyed, 
all day he thought of nothing 
but his new acquaintance, and 
when night came his dreams were 
haunted by visions of the dusky 
beauty. He was up and dressed 
almost before the dawn. Without 
waiting to charge his musket he 
hastened to the place of the 
promised  rendezvous. About 
half an hour passed in what wds 
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unbearable suspense for him ; at 
last he caught sightiof a blue 
sarafan flitting among the bushes, 
and rushed to meet his dear 
Akulina. She received his ecstatic 
gratitude with asmile, but Alexei 
was quick to note the traces 
of dejection and anxiety on her 
countenance. He inquired the 
reason for them Lisa confessed 
to him that she now regarded her 
conduct as indiscreet, and re- 
pented it, that she had been 
unwilling to break her word -this 
time, but that this would be their 
last meeting, and that she begged 
him to break off an acquaintance 
which could hold nothing good 


for them. He exerted all his 
cloquence to make  Akulina 
1etract her decision; he assured 
her of the innocence of his inten- 
lions, vowed never to give her 
grounds for repentance, to obey 
her will n all things, imploring 
her not to deprive him of the joy 
of meeting her alone, if only 
every other day, or two days a 
week, He employed the language 
of true passion, and, all the 
moment, really felt that he was 
inlove Lisa heard him out in 
silence. ** Give me your word," 
She said, when he had finished, 
“ that you will never look for me 
inthe village, or make any in- 
quiries about me. Give me your 
word never to seek a meeting 
with me, beyond those which I 
myself appoint" "They parted 
a little later and Alexei, left to 
himself, could not understand 
how it was thata simple village 
lass had been able 10 get such 
unmistakable power over him in 
a mere two meetings His rela- 
tions with Akulina held the charm 
ofnovelty for him, and though 
the edicts of ihe Strange peasant 
girl appeared to him onerous, the 
thought of breaking his word 
never so much as entered his 
head. Before two months had 
passed, Alexei was head over 
ears in love, and Lisa, though less 
articulate, was almost equally so. 


They both rejoiced in the present, 
and gave little thought to the 
future, 

The thought of indissoluble 
bonds crossed their minds 
frequently, but they never spoke 
about this to each other. 


The reason is not far to 
seek—attached as Alexei was to 
bus dear Akulina, he fully realized 
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the distance between himself and 
a poor peasant girl; and Lisa, 
knowing the hostility which 
existed betwcen their fathers, did 
not dare to hope for a reconcilia- 
uon between them. And then 
an important event bade fair to 
alter their standing in each other's 
eyes. One fine cold morning 
Bercstov went out riding, taking 
with him fiveor six greyhounds, 
his groom, andá few serf boys 
with rattles, At the very same 
moment, Muromsky, tempted 
out by the fine weather, ordered 
his mare to be saddled, and 
trotted over his anglicized estate. 
Ashe rode upto the wood, he 
caught sight of his neighbour. If 
Muromsky could have fore- 
seen this encounter he would 
undoubtedly have turned in 
another direction, but he came 
upon Berestov quite un- 
expectedly. There was no heló 
for it. Muromsky, every inch 
the urbane European, rode up to 
his encmy and greeted him 
courteously. Berestov responded 
as cordially as a chained -bear 
bidden by his leader to bow to 
the gentry Just then a hare 
leaped out of the wood and 
made for the open field. Berestov 
and his groom hallooed at -the 
top of their voices; they un- 
leashed the dogs, and galloped 
after the hare at ful] speed 

Muromsky’s horse, which had 
never been used for hunting, took 
fright and bolted, Muromsky 
was unable to keep his seat and 


; fell down rather heavily on the 


frost-hardened earth. Berestov 
who was not far off gal- 
loped up and asked Murom- 
sky if he had hurt himself. In 
the mcantime the groom had 


brought back the mare and 
stood holding her by the bridle. 
He assisted Muromsky to mount, 
and Berestov invited the latter 
to his house. Muromsky felt 
obliged to accept the invitation, 
and thus Berestov returned in 
‘triumph, having caught a hare 
and led his enemy home, 
wounded and almost a prisoner 
of war. 

Tlíe neighbours conversed in a 
perfectly friendly manner over 
their breakfast. Muromsky 
asked Berestov to let him have a 
carriage, admitting that the 
shaking-up he had received had 
unfitted him toride his mare 
back. Berestov accompanied him 
io the entrance and Muromsky 
did not leave untl he had 
received  Berestovs word of 
"honour to bring Alexei with him 
the very next day. Thus tt 
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happened that the old, deep- 
rooted enmity showed promise 
of coming to an end, through 
the timidity of a mare. 

Lisa came running out to meet 
Muromsky. ‘What’s the matter, 
Papa?” she cried in astonishment. 
* Why are youlimping? Where's 
your horse? Whose carriage is 
that ?” 

“You'll never guess, m) dear," 
replied he He gave her aa 
account of ihe whole incident. 
Lisa could not believe her ears 
when he told her that the two 
Beresiovs were coming to take 
dinner with them the next day. 
* What!” she exclaimed, turn- 
ing pale. “ The  Berestovs— 
father and son? Dining with us 
to-morrow! You can do as you 
like, Papa, but Z shall certainly 


not appear." 
* Are you mad?” exclaimed 
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her father. — ** What makes you 
so shy all of a sudden ? Or is it 
that you feel a hereditary 
hatred for him, like the heroine 
of a novel? I won’t have any 
more of this fooling.” 

“No, Papa, not for the world, 


not for anything in the world,” 


will I appearin front of the 
Berestovs !" Muromsky who 
knew full well that there 
was nothing to be gained by 
opposing her, shrugged his 
shoulders, gave up the argument, 
and betook himselfto rest after 
his memorable ride. 

Lisa went to her room and 
called Nastya to her. The two 
held a lengthy conference on the 
subject of the morrow’s visit. 
What would Alexi think when 
he recognized in the well-bred 
young lady his own Akulina ? 
What would be his opinion of 
her conduct, her principles, her 
prudence ? At thesame time Lisa 
was extremely anxious to see 
the impression made on him by 
so unexpected a meeting...Sud- 
denly she had a bright idea She 
instantly communicated it to 
Nastya. Both were delighted 
with itand determined to put it 
into practice at all costs. 

The next day at breakfast 
Muromsky asked his daughter if 
she still intended to hide from 
the Berestovs. “Since you wish 
it I will receive them, Papa," 
repliétl Lisa, “but only on condi- 
tion that, whatever the guise in 
which I appear before them, and 
whatever I do, you will not scold 
me and will not show the slightest 
sign of astonishment or dissatis- 
faction.” 

“Up to your tricks again!” said 
Muromsky, laughing. “Very well, 


I agree. Have your own way, my 
black-eyed madcap!" With these 
words he imprinted a kiss on her 
brow, and Lisa ran off to make 
her preparations. 

Punctually at two a home- 
built carriage drawn by six horses 
entered the drive, rolling past the 
circle of bright green turf. Murom- 
sky received his guests with the 
utmost cordiality, inviting them 
to inspect his garden and men- 
ageries before dinner, and leading 
them along well-swept gravel 
paths. 

The three of them returned to 
the drawing room and sat down. 
When Lisa came into ihe room 
the father stopped short and 
hastily bithislip. Lisa, his dusky 
Lisa, was powdered to the ears 
and attired like Miss Jackson 
with false curls. She was 
laced in till her figure was 
like the letter X and all her 
mother's diamonds which had 
not yet been pawned blazed at 
her fingers, her throat, and her 
ears. Alexei could not possibly 
have recognized his Akula in 
this brilliant, but ludicrous fem. 
ale. His father rose to kiss her 
hand, and Alexei unwillingly 
followed his example. As his. lips 
brushed her slender fingers it 
seemed to him he noticed a slight 
iremour pass over them. 

They took their seats at the 
table. Lisa simpered, speaking 
through her teeth in a sing-song 
voice, and only in French. Her 
father kept looking at her, igno- 
rant of her purpose, but finding 
it all extremely amusing. 

At last the time came to leave 


the table. The guests took their 
departure, and Muromsky was 
free to 


indulge in laughter and 
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questions. ‘‘ What put it into 
your head to fool them?” he asked 
Lisa. Lisa was charmed with the 
success of her idea. She flung 
her arms round her father's neck 
and ran off. 


The reader will easily surmise 


that Lisa did not fail to appear at 
the trysting place on the follow- 
ing day. “You went to see our 
gentlefolk yesterday,” she said 
the moment she met Alexei. 
“What do you think of our young 
lady?" 

Alexei replied that he had not 
noticed her. 

“A pity!" ejaculated Lisa. 

“Why?” asked Alexei. 

“Because I wanted to ask you 
if it’s true what they say...” 

*What do they say?" 

“If it’s truc what they say... 
that I'm like her." 

“What nonsense! She's a fright 
compared to you!" 

“Oh, Sir, you shouldn't say 
that; our young lady iis so fair, 
so elegant! How can I be compa- 
red with her ?" 

Alexei vowed that she was bet- 
ter than all the fair young ladies 
in the world. 

A week passed and there were 
no further trysts because of rainy 
weather but they were exchanging 
letters. Their post-office was a 
hollow in an ancient oak tree. 
Nastya'secretly fulfilled the func- 
tion of postman. Alexei brought 
to the oak -tree letters written in a 
bold hand, and found there mis- 
sives on cheap blue paper, 
scrawled over by his beloved. 

In the meantime the relations 
which had so lately sprung up 
between Berestov and Muromsky 
were steadily improving, and 
soon turned into friendship, 
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thanks to the following circum- 
stances: Muromsky often reflected 
that at the death of Berestov all 
his property would go to Alexei 
when the latter would become 
one of the wealthiest proprietors 
in the district, and that there was 
no reason whatever why he should 
not marry Lisa. Old Berestov, 
for his part, while noting in his 
neighbour certain eccentricities 
did not, however, deny that he 
had many excellent qualities. For 
some time the two old men kept 
their thoughts to themselves, but ` 
there came a day when they at 
last opened their hearts to each 
other and embraced, promis- 
ing to look into the matter 
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thoroughly. 

That very evening Berestov 
called his son into his study, lit 
his pipe and said, after a short 
pause: “How is it, that you have 
quite stopped talkiag about a 
military career? Don’t you sigh 
for a hussar's uniform any more?" 

“No, Sir," replied Alexei res- 
pectfully. “I see it is not to your 
hking that I should enter the 
hussars—it 1s my duty to submit 
to your wishes." 

“Good,” said Berestov. “You 
are a dutiful son, I see That 
is a great consolation to me. In 
the meanwhile I intend you to 
get married "' 

"Whom do you wish me to 
marry, Sir?" inquired the astoni- 
shed Alexei. 

"Lisa," he replied. 

“But, Sir, I am not thinking 
of marriage as yet.” 

"You are not thinking, and 
therefore I have thought for you, 
and made up my nnnd." 

"But, Sir, I don't like Lisa.'' 

"You'll like her afterwards. 
Love follows on habit." 

“I do not feel myself capable of 
making her happy." 

"Never mind her happiness. 
What? Is this your respect for 
your parent’s wishes? For shame!" 

"Like itor not, Sir, Ido not 
wish to marry, and I will not do 
So." 
“Either you get married, or I 
will curse you and, as God is my 
judge, I will sell the property and 
fritter away the price I get for it. 
without leaving you a kopek. I 
give you three days fer reflection, 
and till then keep out of my 
sight '” 

Alexei knew that if his father 
got an idea in his head there was 


no getting it out. But Alexei 
took after his sire, and it was just 
as difficult to get him to change 
his mind. He went to his room 
and pondered over the whims of 
parental authority, the persona- 
lity of Lisa, his father’s solemn 
threat of making him a beggar, 
until finally his thought came to 
fest on Akulina. For the first 
time he became clearly aware 
that he was passionately in love 
with her. The romantic idea 
of marrying a peasant girl and 
living by his own labours passed 
through his mind, and the more 
he thought about this determined 
act, the more reasonable did it 
seem. The trysts in the copse 
had ceased for some time on 
account of rainy weather. He 
sent Akulina a letter in which 
the writing was a model of clarity, 
and the style frenzied, informing 
her of the immment threat to- 
their happiness and at the same 
tme offering her his hand. He 
took the letter at once to the 
post-office in the hollow oak, and 
went to bed well satisfied with 
himself 

The next day, firm in his 
resolution, Alexei went early in 
the morning to see Muromsky, 
and speak frankly to him. He 
hoped to arouse his magnanimity 
and get him on his side. But 
Muromsky was not at home. 

“ How vexatious !”’ he thought. 
“Well, is Lisa at home?” he 
asked the servant. — ** Yes, Sir." 
Alexei jumped off his horse. 
handing the reins to the servant, 
and went 1n unannounced. 

“Everything will be setttled,” 
he said to himself, going towards 
the drawing room. “TH have a 
talk with the lady herself.” He 
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entered the room, and was 
thunderstruck. — Lisa...no, Aku- 
lina... dear, olive-skined Akulina, 
not in her sarafan, but in a white 
morning gown, was sitting at the 
window reading his letter ; she 
was so absorbed that she did not 
hear him come in. Alexei could 
not stifle a joyful exclamation. 
Lisa started, raised her head, 
cried out, and tried to run away. 


He tried to hold her back by 
force. *'Akulina!  Akulina P’ 
Lisa tried to get away from him... 
* Akulina! Akulina, my be- 
loved!" he repeated over and over 
agam, showering kisses on her . 
hands. Just thea the door opened, 
and Muromsky entered. 

“Aha !" he cried. “I see 
you’ve taken things into your own 
hands.” 


e 
TIT FOR TAT 

In the days when Philadelphia had an antrkissing law, the 
skipper of a merchant ship, Captain Montague, was fined twenty 
dollars for having kissed his wife -on landing after a six months’ 
voyage. 

The fine was paid. Then Captain Montague, in order to prove 
(as he said) that no malice was borne, asked the magistrates to dine 
aboard his ship before he left for his next voyage. 

They accepted his invitation. He plied them with so much 
liquor that most of them were soon rather tipsy. Then the Captain 
told them: ** Gentlemen, I have a strictlaw against drunkenness on 
my ship, just as you have a law against Kissing in your strects. I 
paid my penalty, you must pay yours." 

He then instructed his boatswain to administer to each erring 
magistrate a dozen strokes with a birch. 


o o o 
If your pride is inflated, watch out. Some day you may have to 
swollow it—perhaps in a hurry. 


o o 
FIRST NEED : 
. * T agree, George, that there are far more important things in 
life than money. The trouble is you need money to buy them with.” 
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Rambles In Court Life (37) 


THE LN.A. TRIAL 


V. G. RAMACHANDRAN, M.A., B.L. 


Before the birth of our inde- 
pendence in 1947, patriotic 
niasses in India were greatly 
stirred by one of the mast 
famous and historic trals—a 
Court Martial — commencing 
from November 5, of 1943 at 
Red Fort, New Delhi. It was 
popularly called the I N.A. 
Trial, (the Indian National Army) 
of which Subhas Chandra Bose 
was the head. 

Much of the exploits of INA in 
those anxious days of World 
War Ii were hidden from public 
ken by a kind of press censorship 
But during the IN.A trial the 
matter was ali out. It was such 
a marvellously exciting inal. The 
first batch of officers of the 
LN.A to stand the trial were 
Captain Shaw Nawaz Khan, 
Lieutenant Gurbaksh Dillon and 
Captain Prem Kumar Seghal. 
The prosecution was led by Sir 
N.P. Engineer, the then Advocate 
Geneial of India, instructed by 
Lt.-Col P. Walsh, Military 
Prosecutor. The Judge-Advocate 
was Col F.C A. Kerin, ope. 
DJAG., General Command. 
The military court consisted of 
seven members headed by the 
President Major General A.B. 
Blaxland. 

_ The defence array was equally 
imposing. The galaxy of defence 


counsel included the Right 
woe Sir T. B. Sapru, 
fs 


Bhulabhai Desai, Pandit 


-offences of Sections 121, 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Asaf Ali, 
Dr. Kailasnath Katju, Rai Baha- 
dur Badridas, Kunwar Sir Dalip 
Singh (ex-judge, Lahore High 
Court), Bakshi Tek Chand (ex- 
judge, Lahore High Court) and 
Mr. P K. Sen (ex-judge, Patna 
High Court.) 

Needless to say the court hall 
was over flowing with public 
spirited spectators. Public interest 
had reached the summit. To 
them it looked asif the war 
of the I.N.A. was.restaged in 
the court hall. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru of whom we had dilated in 
prior issues, was unfortunately 
il at the tme of actual trial. 
Bhulabhai Desai, second in 
command, took charge of the 
defence and it must be chronicled 
that he played a great and noble 
part in the excellent conduct of 
the defence. 

The accused were charged with 
having waged war against the 
King and to have committed 
302, 
LP C. The prosecution opened. 
the case with a detailed history 
and composition of the I.N A., 
motivated to wage war against 
the Crown and in prosecution 
where of there were murders 
committed. The Attorney 
General added : 

"The LN.A. consisted of (a) 
Headquarters, (b) Hindustan 
Field Group, (c) Sherdil Guerilla 
Group,(d) Special Service Group, 
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(e) Intelligence Group and (f) 
Reinforcement Group. The first 
Hind Field Group consisted of 
the headquarters I, IJ & III 
Infantry Battalions, I. A. F. 
Battalion, Heavy Gun Battalion, 
No. 1. Engineer Coy., No. 1. 
Medical Company and No. 1 P/T. 
Coy. There was ihe Gandhi 
Guerilla Regiment, Azad Guerilla 
Regiment, and Nehru Guerilla 
Regiment, and there was yet 
another Subhas Regiment after 
the arrival of Subhas Chandra 
Bose in Singapore. The idea of 
forming the I.N.A. was no doubt 
old with the members of the 
Independence League. There is 
no doubt that the Japanese 
accepted the idea for the sake of 
the propaganda value it gave 
to their cause. (An im- 
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pending Japanese invasion of 
India, was then the talk every- 
where.) 

'* Two days after the surrender 
of Singapore on 17-2-42, a large 
number of Indian P.O.Ws were 
made to march to the Ferrer 
Park in Singapore where they 
were addressed first by Major 
Fujiwara who had been en- 
trusted with the task of winning 
over the Indian forces to the 
Japanese side. Next Capt. Mohan 
Singh addressed saying, * We are 
going to form an Indian National 
Army and weare going to fight 
for the independence of India. 
You must all join.’ Formally the 
I.N.A. came into” existence on 
1-9-1942 Persuation and pro- 
paganda was meanwhile in full 
swing. In March 1942 Captain 
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Shaw Nawaz Khan, then Com- 
mander of the Neesoon P.O.W. 
Camp, addressed some two or 
three hundred officers, V.C.Os 
and N.C. Os asking them to 
explain to the P. O. Ws the 
resolutions passed m the con- 
ference held in Capt. Mohan 
Singh’s headquarters purporting 
that all Indians despite their 
differences of religions must join 
together to fight for the freedom 
ofindia. His audience agreed to 
the proposal." 

The prosecution then dealt with 
the Bangkok Conference in 
June 1942 presided over by Rash 
Behan Ghose, the series of 
recruitment efforts made to form 
the I.N. Army, Lt.Nag’s effort to 
prepare an LN A. Act following 
the Indian Army Act, and the 
organizational drive behind the 
LN.A. with monetary help from 
the enemies of the British. 
Numerous documentis were filed 
by the prosecution to prove the 
above details, some of which 
were under the signature of Shaw 
Nawaz Khan and Capt. Seghal. 
Their diancs were also produced 
to show the details of their 
mulitary plans and execution. 
Sir Noshiwaran then detailed the 
documentary evidence to show 
that Capt Seghal gave the order 
to shoot four sepoys of the 
LN A,and that Lt. Dhillon got 
them shot on 6-3-1945, The 
Advocate General then detailed 
the charge against Shaw Nawaz 
Khan of abetment of murder of 
gunner Mohammed Hussain by 
Khazin Shaw and Arya Singh. He 
added stnkingly : 
“ If the accused seek to rely 
Upon any general or special 
exception or upon any proviso in 


the Indian Penal Code, the 
burden of proving the existence of 
circumstances bringing the case 
with such exception or proviso 
under Sec. 105 of the Indian 
Evidence Act, is upon the accused 
and ihe court shall presume the 
absence of such circumstances. 
The prosecution will submit that 
any plea that they were bound or 
justified by law in doing what 
they did cannot avail them. 
Joining with rebels in an act of 
rebellion or with enemies in acts 
of hostility makes a man a 
traitor, An act of treason 
cannot give any sort of rights, 
nor can it exempt a person from 
criminal responsibility for the 
subsequent acts. Even if an act 
is done under a command where 
the command is traitorous, 
obedience to that command is 
also trailorous It is submitted 
thatthe accused cannot in law 
seekto justify what they did as 
having been done under, the 
authority of the Indian National 
Army Act...All orders under the 
LN.A. Áct or by any Tribunal 
or authority purporting to be 
estabished by it are without 
sanction. No authority purport- 
ing to be given under that’ Act 
can be recognised by this court 
ot indeed by any court of this 
country...They cannot protect 
the persons who made such 
orders or who acted upon them." 

The prosecution then examined 
a host of witnesses led by 
Lt. Nag, who produced and 
proved many a document and 
deposed to the organisation of 
the LN.A. that “he himself 
accepted, appointment as a 
J A.U. and D.A G. inthe LN.A. 
since he felt LN.A. represented 
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the patriotic movement of Indians. 
By voluntary contributions the 
Azad Hind Bank, which was the 
bank of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Free India, had a Reserve 
Fund of more than ten crores 
of rupees." The witness verified 
a proclamation of the Indian 
National Army filed by the 


defence and signed by the 
members of the Provisional 
Government. Subhas Chandra 


Bose was the head ofthe State, 
Minister for War and Foreign 
Affairs ; Capt. Mrs. Lakshmi 
Swaminathan (Women’s Organi- 
sation); S.A. Iyer (Publicity and 
Propaganda) ; Lt. Col.  A.L. 
Ahmed, Lt.-Col. I. N. Baghat, 
Lt.-Col. A. C. Chatterjee (Fi- 
nance);Lt.-Col. J. K. Bhonsle, 
Lt.-Col. Gulzara Singh, Lt.-Col 


M. Kiani and Lt.-Col. Shas 
Nawaz Khan and others 
(Representatives of Armed 


Forces); A. M. Sahai (Secre- 
tary with Ministerial rauk); 
Rash Behari Ghose (Supreme 
Adviser); A.N. Sarkar (Legal 
Adviser) and others formed the 
other members of the Provisional 
Government. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
cross-examined Lt. Nag, wherein 
he admitted, ‘‘Durmg the 
organization of the L.N.A., Capt. 
Mohan Singh declared that in 
their fight for freedom of India 
they would fight the Japanese if 
necd arose. The Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind was 
organised by Germany, Japan, 
Thailand,the Philippines, Croatia, 
Manchura and the Burma 
Governments. The Andaman 
and Nicobar islands were ceded 
to the Government by the 
Japanese in recognition of its 
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right to administer allthe terri- 
tories freed from the British. I 
remember the offer of Subhas 
Chandra Bose that every un- 
willing person might leave the 
I.N.A. Bose also said at a 
meeting, that when the Azad Hind 
Government launches its fight, it 
would do so under the leadership 
of its own Government and when 
it marches into India, the ad- 
ministration of the liberated 
tracts would automatically come 
into the hands of the Provincial 
Government. The arms and 
ammunition of the A. H. F. were 
all captured British arms and 
ammunition. and the fauj was 
trained by the Indian officers and 
was always controlled by them" 

A series of other witnesses were 
examined to corroborate the 
prosecution case of beatings, 
tortures and propaganda 
speeches. Then the witnesses to 
prove murders and abetment of 
murders were examined. 

The accused denied they were 
guilty of any offence and made 
individual statements which 
though historic and interesting 
we do noi have the space to 
dilate them here now. 

The defence examined eleven 
witnesses out of the  seventy 
cited. The statements of the 
accused taken along with the 
admission made by the prosccu- 
tion witnesses during cross- 
examination exploded the pro- 
secution theory that I.N. A. was 
a puppet army dominated by the 
Japanese and that fearful 
meihods were used for the re- 
cruitment of iis members The 
defence witnesses among whom 
were some high officials of the 
Japanese army and Foreign 


Office amply proved all these. 
On December Ist 1945 Sri 
Bhulabhai Desai began his 
memorable and historic defence 
arguments. He said: 
“Substantially there is really 
one charge before the court, 
because inso far as the charge 
of murder is concerned, it 1s part 
of the first charge ; and I say so 
for this reason that it would be 
quite possible, in the case of a 
charge of waging war against the 
King, to be able to charge every 
single act of firing a shot, which 
would be, I think, reductio ad 
absurcum ; and therefore it will 
be my duty later on to point out 
to the court that really and truly 
there is only one charge before 
the court and that is waging war 
against the King. Evidence has 
been admitted on other matters 
to which I would not wish at this 
stage to refer, so that for the 
moment, I will occupy the time 
ofthe court for the purpose of 


considering what facts have been 
established in support of the 
first charge, namely, waging war 
against the King; and in due 
course it will be my duty to point 
out tothe court that in so far 
as the second charge is concerned 
there is no foundation in fact for 
it except to this extent that in 
reference to the four persons 
who are alleged to have been 
shot there is on record evidence 
that they were tried and sentence 
passed. In reference to Moham- 
med Hussain, there is nothing on 
record to show that any sentence 
was passed. In all these cases, 
it willbe my duty to submit that 
on the evidence the court is 
bound to come to the conclusion 
that though sentence in one case 
was passed and not at all passed 
in the other, none of these 


Sentences was actually carried 
out..." 


(To be continued.) 


o 
SHAW & HIS BEARD 


A young and ambitious advertisin 
his company's latest 


Bernard Shaw 
famous beard. 


Shaw returned the razor 


which was the same reason his f. 
“I was about five at the time," 
at my father's knee whilst he was 
why do you shave ? 
before throwing the razor out of 
do I? He never did again." 

X 


PREPARED 

“It’s awfully latet" 
bout at the local, 
“Oh, nothing much, 
morning, de 


he remar 


& consultant once sent George 
electric razor for the latter's 


! i saying that he had no intention of 
shaving his beard. He was keeping itfor the re 


ason he grew it 


ather had given him for growing his. 
Shaw wrote, 


shaving. 
He looked at me in silence for a full 


“and I was standing 
I said to him,“ Daddy, 


minute 


the window saying, * Why the hell 


X 


FOR THE WORST 
ked to his friend, 
* What will you say to your wife ?” 


1, you know," was the reply, 
ar, Or something. of that sort. 
o 


after a long 


$6 * Good 
She'll say the rest,” 
o 
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CHILD OF TWO WORLDS 


The many problems that confront an Indian mother 

resident in U. S. in bringing up her children are descri- 

bed in the following article by Parvathi Tbampi in 

New York Times magazine, which incidentally 

brings out the vast difference between the Indian and 
Western way of life. 


An Indian woman (not à 
squaw) walks along a street in 
New York complete in sari, 
jewelry, mark on forehead, even 
perhaps a nose ring; beside her 
walks a little cowboy complete in 
cowboy outfit with pistol and 
holster, hooks and spurs. She 
talks to him in her own language 
or in English with a slightly 
foreign accent, and he replies in 
one expressive,  drawling all- 
American “ O. K.” This is a 
sight that is becoming increasingly 
familiar in cosmopolitan New 
York. This child is a child of 
two worlds, a byproduct of the 
United Nations, a synthesis of 
the Old World and the New—in 
short an American-Asian or, to 
put it even briefly an Amerasian. 

To be the parent of this new 
species is a distinct nuisance. 
From the very beginning, you are 
faced with a formidable and 
immaculate rival and opponent 
in the form of “Johnny’s mother". 
No matter what you do—or do 
not do—your young son or 
daughter is going to tell you that 
** Johnny's mother " does exactly 
the opposite. Many -of your 
theories on child up-bringing—if 
you had any—are going to be 
shaken or shattered. Take the 
simple matter of spanking, as you 


took children in general, for 
granted. You seldom had beaten 
your child in India (a life of 
leisure is more conducive to an 
unruffled temper) but if you did 
beat him it was forgotten as soon 
as it was done. 

Here, however, the first time 
you spank him he turns accusing 
eyes on you and says, “Johnny 
says his mother never beats him.” 
Of course, you hastily explain to 
him that beating him only shows 
how much you Jove him, but he 
knows the real reason, you beat 
him because the beds were 
unmade and the laundry was in 
the machine and the dishes were 
in the sink and he happened to be 
conveniently in the way. The 
next time he isin the way you 
try the path of reason no doubt 
followed by ** Johnny's mother ”’. 

** Y ou had better not touch.the 
oven, son—do you want to get 
burned?" 

Ves: f 

“ If you do not listen to me I 
will have to lock you up." 

** Where?" 

“Jn the closet." 

* Oh, I love the closet.” 

“Do you want mother to beat 
you, after all?” 

* Johnny's mother never..." 

Children whom you used to 
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think of as simple, helpless beings 
become over here complex 
individuals with a queer knack of 
turning their parents into helpless 
simplcetons. It seems their every 
action is scrutinised, dissected, 
analysed and blown out of all 
proportion to is importance. 
Plain shrieking becomes a “terrific 
emotional reaction", fighting 
with other children denotes some 
Sort of “ persecution” or suppres- 
sion, talking 1n one’s sleep shows 
that hidden resentments exist and 
walking in one's sleep probably 
means subconscious desires. 

Conscious desires are, of course, 
too clearly evident. Children 
who used to be quite content 
with marbles, tamarind seeds, tins, 
rags and may be a mongrel dog 
or monkey as playthings now 
desire and demand cverything 
from walking dolls to live 
elephants. You can never leave 
a grocery or drugstore without 
buying a colouring book (though 
there are half a dozen lymg 
uncoloured at home) or some 
bubblegum (and back in your 
country didn’t they say chewing 
gum caused cancer ?) 

You are afraid that this 
constant acquisition of small 
goods might inculcate extra- 
vagant habits in these young 
citizens of a country whose 
, byword is, and has to be, 
economy. For this reason you 
fight hard against pocket money 
or a weekly allowance. Though 
it is quite a common feature 
among upper classes in India, 
sull you consider it against all 
Indian tradiuons. You believe 
that until your daughter gets 
married or your son finishes his 
education you provide them with 


all ihat is necessary, in your 


.mature opinion, for their 
material, moral and mental well- 
being without giving them 
money. 


But as always you give in here 
ioo. Since they now demand a 
dollar a week (which is what 
“Johnny’s mother” gives) and 
you would rather give nothing, 
you finally compromise at a 
quarter à week. lt is not a 
matter of parsimony, but of 
principle. And that 1$ why you are 
horrified when your son demands 
50 cents from you for baby sitting 
with his little sister for an hour. 
You quote the example of good 
Hari, ın India, who used to look 
after a dozen younger brothers 
and sisters cheerfully all day for 
nothing. But junior is adamant: 
* Doesn't Daddy get paid for 
working?" Such logic is in- 
controvertible. Jt 3s hard to 
explain to children that there are 
some things that just cannot be 
tneasured in terms of time or 
money and that this dollar-an-hour 
mentality is the plague of modern 
civilization. 

Undoubtedly, the children have 
more material for fun in this 
country. You have only to see 
them racing onasled downa 
snow-covered hill whirling ina 
carousal, gazing at the wonders in 
the Museum of Natural History, 
sucking an ice cream — cone...you 
have only to see all this to realise 
that you would not deny them 
these happy expereinces, ^ these 
pleasant memories, for anything 
in the world. But you cannot 
help feeling that they are getting 
too much too soon, that they are 
getting too much surfieted, satiat- 
ed with external man-made 
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pleasures at an age when just to 
be alive is wonderful and when 
their senses are all awakening to 
ihe marvels of the world around 
them. Their every hour ts so 
crowded with activities that you 
wonder if they are having enough 
time to discover themselves. 

Yet io deny them the treats 
and amenities that other children 
have here is in itself cruel, for it is 
these things—the ingenious toys, 
television, the playgrounds—that 
take the place ofthe spacious 
backyard at home in India with 
the chicken coop and the family 
cow (who can be a child's dearest 
companion); the many family 
celebrations; the serene grand- 
father, with tales of wisdom and 
humour; the grandmother whose 
hospitable lap is a haven; and the 
servants who will do everything 
for a child from crooning to 
clowning. You and your husband 
have to take the place of all of 
them combined and the difficulty 
is that you never seem (o have 
enough time here. 

Still, it is some consolation to 
you to realise that 1n. the process 
of doing everything for your child 
from wiping his nose to wiping 
his tears, you really get to know 
him better than those successful 
silghtly sophisticated parents in 
modern India who, in their 
social-official whirl have a 
tendency to leave their children 
to ayahs or poor relations. 

Once they start going to school, 
you hope that study will occupy 
most of their thoughts, but you 
find that ıt is a long way from 
starting school to studying in 
earnest...As for homework, he 
thinks you mean “helping mother 
with the dishes." 
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- Then you think of your 6-year- 

old nephew who used to be in 
school from 9 till 3 studying 
fractions and decimals, history, 
geography, nature, reading, 
writing and gymnastics who, on 
returning home, would have 
master come to coach mm in 
those subjects in which he was 
not sufficiently proficient and 
who finally had at last to do a 
half-hour of home work. 

Beside him your son seems 
a healthy, happy little savage. 
Of course, you do not admit to 
your children that this poor little 
nephew did have the pinched, 
plucked look of the over- 
educated, but you dread the day 
when you go back to your 
country and your relations ask 
your son, as they will surely do, 
to recite all his tables by heart 
and the day when he is going to 
be pitted against thousands of 
other boys of his age m those 
fiercely competitive examinations 
ihat will make all the difference 
between success and failure in his 
life. For in spite of steadily 
improving conditions in India, 
her people are too many and her 
jobs are too few. It is still 
academic ability that counts over 
technical or specialised skill and 
certainly over such qualities as 
sociability and *smartness"'. 

There is an ever present con- 
flict between the present and the 
future, between the lifea child 
leads here and the hfe he will lead 
backin the East—for go back he 
must. Languageis one of the 
dilemmas which the parent of 
every little Amerasian has to face. 
The problem is not that he might 
not speak  English—which he 
learnsalltoo soon, in his own 


[ashion—but that he forgets his 
own language so easily. 

And the same thing goes for 
food. 

Another problem that con- 
fronts the mother of growing 
Indian children in America is 
religion. Religion is usually the 
foundation of life in India. But 
what can children make of it 
without its trappings, without the 
temples and the festival,the feasts, 
the reading of the holy epics 
and the visits to holy places, 
without the music and the 
flowers and the lighted lamps ? 
In the beginning of your stay 
here you might make some valiant 
attempts in that direction, but 
the lighting of many lamps and 
the exploding of fire crackers 
do not go very wellin an apart- 
ment housein New York. You 
settle instead for long moral 
lectures and bedtime prayers, 
which more often than not are 
pure lip service and frequently 
end thus : 

* Did we say our prayers well?" 

“Yes,” you say (becauseit is 
easier to say than “No’’). 

“Then will you take us to the 
movies to-morrow ?" 

Not the faintest trace of godli- 
ness! Youconsole yourself with 
the fact that the chanting ofa 
thousand divine names does not 
make One any more saintly. 

This gradual, but certain 
process of denationalisation is 
the hardest fact that an Indian 
parent has to face. It is perhaps 
more noticeable with a daughter 
than with a son. Few girls in 
India would be considered ac- 
complished unless they had 
learned a little Indian music 
(vocal or instrumental) or per- 


haps some Indian dancing. You 
try to sing Indian tunes to your 
little daughter here but she 
definitely prefers ‘Mary had a 
little lamb.” You take her to an 
Indian dance recital but she 
enjoyed the ballet of the 
“Nutcracker” much more. You 
iry todress her Indian-style but 
you soon realise she is infinitely 
happier in blue jeans. 

As she grows older, the pro- 
blem becomes more acute. 
Dating, using make-up, rock-n- 
roll and the like are so very alien 
to the whole concept of Indian 
womanhood, whose basic 
quality is an innate modesty that, 
if you have a teen-age daughter, 
you might despair when you see 
her behaving like other American 
teen-agers. (You know very well 
that all this is passing phase, and 
that these same girls are going-to 
grow up into efficient, sensible 
women and these-same teen-age 
boys into solid, hard-working 
men)... 

And so, finally, you send them 
home—home to relatives there or 
toa boarding school. This step 
is generally taken not because the 
children may not like being here 
(they love it) but because you 
believe that they should not be 
torn away from theirroots. You 
are also afraid that if they stay 
here toolongthey will miss too 
much when they do go back 
home—the many amenities from 
soda fountains to children's 
libraries. 

You are afraid they will miss a 
social life of their own group, for 
in India social life is for the 
family en masse and many a 
child goes patiently to sleep on 
his mother’s lap during a pro- 
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longed visit or wedding feast. You 
have good reason to fear that ioo 
long a stay here might deprive 
them ofthat acquired immunity 
to certain tropical diseases, which 
children in India develop. You 
are afraid that they might, in 
fact, become disgruntled exiles 
in their own country. 

The decision to send them 
home is not an easy one, especially 
if you sit outside on a warm day 
in New York (or may bein a 
httle town in Connecticut or 
Pennsylvania, for American 
hospitality is indefatigable) and 
watching your children play, 
realise that they are no different 
from their playmates in America 


except in appearance. Your 
daughter dashes about merrily 
with children of other continents. 
Your son comes tearing down the 
path in feathered -headdress and 
make-believe bows and arrows 
yelling, “I’m an Indjan! 
Yippee...” A group of boys of 
various races, playing happily, 
suddenly start quarrelling the way 
boys do, andthe mother of one 
of them calls out, ^ Quarrelling ! 
Shameon you boys—when your 
fathers are working for peace!" 

The seed of internationalism, 
the concept of pcace, has been 
sowninthem. Whether it will 
take root and flourish, only time 
can tell. 


THE REASON WHY 
A junior member of the staff was asking his boss to give him 


a rise 


complained his employer. 


and after three years I was making only three pounds. 


*Idont know what's the matter with you young fellows,” 
“I started here at two pounds a week, 


But I worked 


hard and saved hard, and when my boss went bankrupt I bought him 


out." 


* That proves what I always thought," 
“You can’t pay assistants low wages and expect to stay in 


man 
business.” 


exclaimed the young 


oO 


o 
^ Choirboy (to vicar): * The choir is organizing a cricket team, 
sir, and-we wondered if you would lend us the bats which the verger 


says you have in the belfry."' 


o o o 
A film star was grumbling about the fact that he had not been 
called upon to make a speech at the farewell luncheon to a big 


cinema executive who was retiring. 


* What makes it worse, old 


map, isthat I spent all afternoon in the make-up department having 


a lump. put in my throat.” 


0 o o 
One of the sure ways to happiness is to learn to enjoy all the 


things you think you dislike. 


o re o 
Its no use itching for something if you heaven't the energy to 


scratch for it. 


ad 


A Parable 





SHADOW & SUBSTANCE 


SWAMI SIVANANDA 


There was once a man who did 
not want his shadow. He dis- 
covered that it always came 
along with him, haunting him 
every minute. He said to him- 
self: “I will bury this shadow. I 
must rid myself of it.” 


He dug a deep pit. When he 
looked into it he found his 
shadow at the bottom of the pit. 
He was exceedingly glad. He 
made haste to fill the pit with 
mud! But as he shoved mud into 
it, he found to his dismay that the 
shadow was coming up ! Quickly 
be filled the pit; and the shadow 
was again on top of it. He gave 
up the job. 


He wanted to run away from 
his shadow. He began to run; 
but he was running away from 
the sun. He found that his 
shadow was running ahead of hum 
and he could not overtake it, 
however fast he ran. 


He turned round and began to 
run towards the sun. He was 
happy now that he was able to 


keep his shadow behind.. He was 
,running ahead of the shadow 
now. 

Finally exhausted by his exer- 
tion he lay himself down flat on 
the ground. He turned to. his 
left and right to see if the shadow 
was anywhere there. No. He 
had "buried" it. So, he slept 
peacefully. 

Even so, ‘‘I-ness’’ and ‘“‘mine- 
ness" follow man, dogging his 
footsteps always. Egoism comes 
on top of all that the sadhaka 
does to bury it. Itruns ahead of 
himas he starts running. away 
fromit. Pride of learning, pride 
of tapasya, sevabhimam ete, etc., 
it takes a number of forms. But 
when man starts running towards 
God, then it is left behind. When 
he surienders himself to God 
totally it completely vanishes. 

Therefore, turn towards the 
Supreme Light of Lights, Atma. 
Surrender yourself completely, 
totally and unreservedly to the 
Supreme self. Realise the self 
and be free this very minute. 


@ 
FLAT RETORT 


info 
forward me a cheque?” 

Next day he w 
no good re 


The landlord wrote to one of his tenants: ** Dear Sir, I regret to 
rm you that my rent is six weeks overdue. 


Will you kindly 


as surprised to get this reply : “Dear Sir, I can see 


am ason why I should pay your rent. Ican'teven pay my 


o 
Itisa far greater calamity 
empty purse. 


o 0 


to have an empty -heart than an 
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What is New Science 





Tapping the Limitless 


Source 


Of Solar Energy 


Scientists are now hopeful of 
tapping the limitless source of 
solar energy stored up in atoms 
of oxygen in the upper atmos- 
phere. 

The oxygen in the lower at- 
mosphere, which makes life 
possible, consists of two atoms 
of the element combined into 
molecules. Ata height of sixty 
miles or so the 1ntense rays of the 
sun break up these molecules into 
their constituent atoms, each atom 
storingup the solar energy used 
in the breaking-up process. 

If such single atoms could be 
made to recombine, they would 
release that stored-up energy for 
use as a fuel that would con- 
tmually be replenished as long as 
the sun kept shining. 

Possible techniques for bring- 
ing about such a recombination 
of the single oxygen atoms in the 
upper atmosphere, which would 
make it possible for man to 
harness the sun to his chariot 
for the propulsion of high-flying 
aircraft and the operation of 
manned satellites designed to 
serve as “‘chemical factories in 
the sky,’’ were recently outlined 
at the meeting of ihe American 


Chemical Society. 
o (e o 
Diabetes Drug 

' Dr Henry Dolger, cluef of the 
diabetes clinic at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, saysthat the 
oral anti-diabetes drug named 
Orinase has demonstrated the 
existence of two distinct types of 
diabetes. 

By proving itself effective in 
more than 50 per cent of the 
adult diabetic population, Dr. 
Dolger said, the new drug points 
up the fact that there are two 
distinct categories of diabetes 
patients: those whose pancreases 
are capableof producing insulin 
deficiency because of interference 
with its proper liberation or use, 
and those whose pancreases are 
incapable of producing insulin. 

Treatment with Orinase, Dr. 
Dolger reported, stimulates the 
production of insulin in a large 
percentage of adult — diabetics— 
especially those who have deve- 
loped the disease in middle or 
old age. On the other hand, 
juvenile diabetics, who acquire 
the disease in childhood, have no 
inherent insulin available, and 
thus do not respond to Orinase. 


Those who actually know the most are always aware how little 


they really know. 


o 


O 


s o 
There isonly one thing worse than being in a rut, that is not 
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being on any road at all. 


The Increasing Burden of 
Taxes In India 


A. D. SHROFF 


After prolonged consideration 
I have come to the conclusion 
that if confidence in the economic 

situation of the country js to be 
revived, the new pattern of taxa- 
tion will have to be jettisoned 
into the limbo of oblivion. 

Inthe first place let us see 
what this new pattern of income- 
tax is. There is first. income-tax 
and super-tax on individuals. We 
have had ihese taxes for many 
years in this country. But the 
drastic changes which are effected 
have brought people with only 
Rs. 3,000 annual income within 
the mischicf of the Income-Tax 
Act, whereas for many years the 
limit was Rs. 4,800 per annum. 
People in the higher brackets, 
from last year, are subjected to 
as muchas 77% on their earned 
incomes and 84% on unearned 
incomes. The latter consists of 
things like dividends on invest- 
ments and rent on houses. 

On companies, there is income- 
tax and corporation tax. The 
total tax burden has been recently 
increased to a little over 51% 
against a little over 45% which 
was obtaining for a number of 
years. Then there is the recently 
levied capital gains tax. Ail 
capital gains over Rs. 7,500 are 
subject 10 a tax of 25%. This tax 
has been levied on an unscientific 
basis. There are other countries in 
the world which also levy this tax. 
But the main objective of this tax 
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should be such that it encourages 
long-term investment. For 
instance ia U.S.A., the Capital 
Gains Tax works on such a basis 
that the shorter the period of 
investment, the higher the tax; the 
longer the investment is held, the 
tax burden diminishes to a small 
and reasonable figure. 

There are also taxes on excess 
dividend and bonus shares. The 
former operates when a company 
declares more than 6% dividend. 
If the dividend is between 6 and 
10%, the company is subjected to 
a penal tax of 10%; 1f the dividend 
is between 10 and 18% then the 
penalty ıs 20%;. if the dividend 
exceeds 18% then the penal tax 1s 
30%. This tax works very harshly 
particularly in the case of com- 
panies which are called private 
companies and which come under 
a section of the Indian Income 
Tax Act called Section 23A. In 
my experience, there 1s no more 
mischievous piece of legislation 
in the field of taxation on the 
Statute Book today than Section 
23A. This section is causing 
untold harm particularly to 
medium scale industries. Under 
our conditions, where néw capital 
issues are so very difficult to raise, 
and particularly to parties who 
are not known to the public and 
whose credit has not been esta- 
blished with the investing public, 
a large number of these projects 
Start on the basis of a promoter 


having an idea of setting up a 
new industry. In many cases the 
promoter himself happens to be a 
technical man but he has not got 
enough money to start the indus- 
try. He seeks the assistance of 
a few friends or relations, collects 
a certain amount of capital and 
starts the industry. He puts in 
hard work and when the industry 
makes good, it comes under the 
mischief of Section 23A, which 
says that 60% of profit after pay- 
ing taxes must be compulsorily 
distributed. The effect of distri- 
buting 6095 of profits on a capital 
which is essentially small is that 
the dividend rate works up.toa 
percentage where the penal taxes 
on excess dividend come to 
operate. Iam connected with a 
number of small and medium 
scale industries. I see how the 
operation of Section 23A drains 


away the resources of these 
companies. No scope is left for 
expansion. However good the 


project may be, the people con- 
cerned are not sufficiently known 
to the public and in many cases 
not even to banks with the result 
that business which is prosperous 
and which provides considerable 
scope for expansion in future only 
stagnates. : 

There is the Wealth Tax on 
individuals and companies. If 
you are fortunate enough to 
possess wealth of over two lakhs 
of rupees as an individual, you 
come under the tax. Thisisa 
graded tax. From two lakhs to 
twelve lakhs of rupees, you pay 
half per cent on your wealth; 
from twelve to twenty-two lakhs, 
one per cent; and over that you 
pay one and a half per cent. This 
half per cent or one per cent may 
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look small. But one per cent on 
capital is something different 
from paying 6 per cent on income. 
If one assumes that investment 
should bring in a reasonable 
return of six per cent, one per 
cent tax on wealth is a severe 
burden. The taxes are generally 
not paid by selling off property. 
Therefore, the Wealth Tax be- 
comes an incidence on the assess- 
able income for the year. If the 
incidence of Wealth Tax is added 
to income tax and super tax, it 
casts a very heavy burden. I 
know anumber of cases where 
after meeting all the dues on 
income tax, super tax and wealth 
tax, not only does 100% of the 
assessable income for the year 
disappears, but one is compelled 
to sell a part of his capital to 
meet tax obligations. Therefore, 
when wealth tax works out to 
that sort of incidence, ethically it 
can never be justified. It is 
nothing else but capital levy. 
Capital levies have been imposed 
in different countries of the world, 
but they are not of an annual 
character. They are imposed 
during some national emergency 
or project and collected one year. 
The result of the Wealth Tax on 
individuals would be particularly 
hard on people at the age of 25, 
30, or 35. If the average life span 
is 60 years, for 35, 30 or 25 years 
to go on paying the Wealth Tax 
would simply mean impoverishing 
the man. 

There is the Expenditure Tax. 
Thisis most obnoxious of the new 
taxes. Itis a tax paid after one 
has met all the liabilities to the 
State—income tax, super tax and 
wealth tax. When one is left 
with a certain amount of money 


after paying these taxes, even here 
the State says, “ You shall not 
spend the balance of your income 
without paying a tax." A friend 
of mine who is a research student 
tels me that the Expenditure Tax 
was levied in the Roman Empire 
in the first century B.C. by 
Emperor Augustus. I would 
have credited our Government 
with various other things but noi 
with such a fine historical sense. 
At least after first century B. C. ıt 
has been revived here. 

Then we have the Estate Duty. 
Till now it was leviable after death 
on properly worth a lakh and 
over at steeply graded rates which 
mise from4to 40%. It is now 
proposed to be levied at the figure 
of Rs 50,000. So you pay tax 
while you hve, and you pay tax 
when you are gone too. 

The Budget for 1958-59 brings 
ina Gift Tax. Any gift of over 
Rs 10000 in one year will be 
subjected to a Gift Tax. 

Apart from all these direct 
taxes, the new pattern of taxation 
consists ina wide and extensive 
field of excise duties. One has 
only to take a look at some 
figures to appreciate what excise 
duties mean today compared to 
what they were some years ago. 
In thelastten years revenues from 
excise duties rose from Rs 50 63 
crores to Rs 304 crores which is 
the estimated yield in the Budget 
for 1958-59. These excise duties 
are imposed on a number of 
commodities—sugar, cement, steel 
lagoís, tobacco, matches, cigarette, 
paper, vegetable products, motor 
spirits, cic. Most of these pro- 
ducts come within the necessaries 
of life. If there is any class of 

people that has been hit more 


than other, itis the middle class 
and the lower middle class who 
have been crushed by these 
excessive excise duties. The 
Government does not appreciate 
sufficiently the plight of the 
middle class in this country. In 
any society, and particularly ina 
democratic one, the middle class 
constitute the backbone of the 
society. The Government does 
not yet realise the possible serious 
political repercussions of casting 
such heavy burden on the middle 
class. It does not understand 
that the worm sometimes turns. 
The six-fold increase in ten 
years in excise duties has had two 
particular effects on the economy. 
First, prices have risen all round 
accentuating the inflationary 
pressure 1n the country. Second, 
it has hi the middle class and 
people with fixed income, like 
pensioners and people dependent 
on contnbutions such as those 
made by family trusts. While 
the Government goes on piling 
up excise duties, it is surprising 
that it does not recognise an 
important economic fact, that is, 
there is something like consumer’s 
resistance. You can go on selling 
a commodity at the reasonable 
price, and people will buy it. 
With more incomes, people will 
buy more! But if you raise the 
price of commodities to a certain 
fevel, there will be a certam 
amount of resistance from con- 
sumers. The experience with 
regard to cotton cloth in the last 
two years should convince anyone 
about this. Till September 1956 
there was a booraing market -in 
cloth. The production was 
going up, mills were selling cloth 
very easily and on an average a 
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mil had hardly two to three 
weeks’ production in stock. The 
very stecp 1ncrease in excise duties 
ín September 1956 completely 
changed the position. It has 
generated a-very fierce type of 
consumer's resistance with the 
result that not only the prices 
have come down to a level lower 
than what they were in September 
1956 but the demand for cloth 
has gone down substantially. The 
result is that cotton mulls are 
carrying much larger stocks than 


they had ever carried in their his- 
tory. Moreover, about 26 mills 
have already closed down and 
more are likely io close down des- 
pite some relief which was recently 
granted in excise duties. This 
experience of heavy excise duty 
on cloth ought to open the eyes 
of the Government and make it 
understand that excise duties can- 


not be increased indefinitely 
without causing certain reaction 
on the general purchasing 
community, 


9 
LOVELY FRENCH WOMEN 
A lovely English woman sitting by the side of a French politician 


ata banquet in Paris asked : 


“Tell me, are Parisiennes really more charming than any other 


women ?" 


Said the politioan without hesitation : 


“They are, indeed, 


madam. Why? Because a Parisienne has the beauty of a rose bud 
when she's twenty, the bewitching quality of a love song when she's 
thirty, and is quite perfect at forty.” 

** And after forty ?" the English woman asked. 

“Madam,” replied the politician, “‘a truc Parisienne is never more 


ihan forty, whatever her age !" 
o 


oO 


A temperance reformer,was conducting her campaign outside a 


public house. 


As one man came out of the door exuding alcohol 


fumes, she put a hand on his arm, and said: “Reflect; if you arrive 
at the gates of Heaven with your breath reeking of liquor, do you 


think St. Peter will let you in ?” 


“My good woman,” said the man, “‘when I go to Heaven I 


expect to leave my breath behind.” 


Oo 


O O 
A new minister drew one of his parishioners aside. 


“I sincerely 


trust," he said, “that nothing inthe sermon offended your husband. I 


noticed he walked out right in the muddle of it,’’ 
“Oh, my,” laughed the woman, “you mustn't pay any attention 


to George. 
baby t" 
o 


He's been walking in his sleep ever since he wasa 


0 


A conceited novelist was walking with a friend when they passed 
a house on which a tablet had recently been fixed to commemorate a 


poet who had lived there 


* I wonder what they'll put over my door when I die ?" said the 


novelist. 


“House to let," replied the friend. 


STORY OF KHATVANGA 


SWAMI SRIDANANDA 


* An hour, O king, is just what 
is left to you in your present 
embodied existence,” satd the 
devas to Khatvanga. 

Khatvanga was the son of 
Visvasaha, a king of the Solar 
race. He was privileged to be 
the fourth in the line of the ances- 
tors of Dasaratha, the father of 
Sti Ramachandra. Khatvanga 
was renowned as a Chakravarti 
who held the entire world under 
his sway. His glorious career as 
ajust and wise monarch opened 
up an ever widening vista of 
prosperity and fame for him. 
Even the gods paid homage to 
this noble king. 

It came to pass that the devas 
were engaged in a bloody warfare 
with the asuras. The devas found 
it hard to hold their own against 
their powerful enemies. It was 
-nothing unusual in those days for 
the devas to seek human help in 
times of danger and so they 
solicited the help of Khatvanga 
to fight the asuras. The king 
readily complied with their 
request and went to heavens. 
In the battle that followed 
Khatvanga proved himself a 
deadly scourge on the enemies. 
Asuras died by the thousands and 
were in the end forced to surren- 
der. The devas honoured their 
benefactor enthusiastically. But 
being devas they knew that his 
life on earth was neanng end and 
they informed him of the fact. 

"Therefore, O brave king,” 
continued the devas, “do thou 
choose any boon that will make 


you happy in your last moments." 

“What type of happiness do 
you mean?" enquired the king. 

"Intense sense-enjoyments." 

“How long ?” 

“As long as you live.” . 

"But you say I have only one 
hour more to live." 

“Yes indeed." 

I deem it utter foolishness and 
want of discrimination to run after 
the willof the wisp of a sense 
pleasure, when life itself is flicker- 
ing out,” rejoined the king. * 

“Yes, you are wise," compli- 
mented the devas. 

Khatvanga was a warrior in 
every fibre of his being. In the 
moment of elation of a hard won 
victory he had been told the 
shocking news of his fast 
approaching death. It would have 
plunged dny other mortal into an 
abysmal depth of sorrow and des- 
pair. But he was unperturbed. 
All events— fortunate and unfort- 
unate alike—afforded him sport 
and adventure. It was a thrilling 
Joy for him to be told that death 
was knocking at his door. And 
his martial spirit induced him to 
see through death as well. Forth- 
with the heroic king took leave of 
the devas and returned to his 
capital. 

There he did not busy himself 
in settling the domestic affairs or 
in consoling his relations. When 
the house was on fire he did not, 
like the foolish man in the tale, 
hurry to set right the furniture 
but firmly set upon saving him- 
self. ^ Khatvanga could justly 
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pride over his past, for, cver since 
his boyhood he was devoted to 
dharma. Silly pleasures had no 
attraction for him. Even so this 
crucial hour called forth the best 
out of him. Without brooding 
over the horrors of death he had 
his mind fixed on the Highest 
Reality. Wives, children, name, 
fame and even the vast empire 
appeared as mere tinsel before 
the Supreme Reality. High was 
his goal, firm his mind, and one- 


pointed his pursuit. An all cone 
suming passion for realising the 
Ultimate Truth raged within his 
soul. Guided by reason the wise 
king soon transcended the frail- 
ties of human mind and attained 
union with the Supreme Purusha. 
He attained ihe highest Puru- 
shartha within the short time of 
an hour. Khatvanga laid siege 
to the citadel of Truth and took 
ii by force of one-pointed 
devotion. 


o 
OUTSIZE 
A very large woman entered a tube train andtwo men got up 


and gave her their seats. 
at ber in wonder. 


She was so big that a small boy sat gazing 


Eventually she said impatiently, “ Little boy, what are you 


looking at me for ?'' 


The youngster, cmbarrassed, stammered, “ L-l-lady, there isn't 


anywhere else to look.” 
O 


0 


“ Have you a completely blank one Y’ asked a woman ofthe 


assistant at a birthday card counter. 


speaking." 


o 
“My husband's changed since our marriage. 


hand now." 


*My husband and I aren't 


o 
He eats out of my 


** Well, that certainly must save a lot of washing up ”’ 


0 o o 
“Well, little girl," saida fnend of the family to the daughter, 
*what are you going to do when you get as big as Mummy ?" 


“Slum P? was the reply. 
o 


S 


An attiactive girl listened to chiding words from a policeman 
about the brevity of her bathing suit. What, he wanted to know, 


would her mother say if she saw her? 
* She'd probably order me to bring it back at once," said the 


modern miss 


“It’s hers, you know." 


Oo 


Q o 
They who nurse hatred and il will towards you, wrong and 


harm you, mar your interests. in order to safegu 
Hence they are stupid 
Take pity on them, return their. hatred and iH 


really harming themselves. 
deserve compassion. 


ard their own, are 
and as such 


will with love and requite their wrong doing and disservice with 


generosity and good offices. 


You wil! then get love and good offices 


from all quarters and your real interests wil be served.— Kahan. 
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The Scer of Kamakoti Speaks (12) 


GRACE OF THE DIVINE MOTHER 


*VELANDAI' 


His Holiness Sankaiacharya of 
Kamakot: Peeiam in one of his 
Madras discourses said : 

I wish to explain the Kataksha 


of the Divine Mother with 
reference to a verse from 
Soundaiya Lahari to the  cffect: 
“Disha diaghee yasya dara- 
dalita-neelotpala-iucha,  daveeya- 
msan  deenam snpaya krpaya, 
mam apt swa, Arena ayam! 


dhanya bhavan nacha le hanir, 
iyata, vane va hamya va sams- 
kaa mpato himakaiah 

Addressing ihe Divine Mother, 
Sii Adi Sankaracharya requests 
Herto bathe even him who 1s 
helpless and standing at a great 
distance, with the far-reaching. 
glance of her soothing blue eye, 
beautiful as a half-blossomed blue 
lily. By this act, the Acharya says 
the Mother stands to lose nothing 
while he would be blessed and 
achieve the goal of hfe. The 
soothing moonlight falls equally 
on a forest and a beautiful 
mansion. 

It is noteworthy that though 
Adi Sankara was the embodi- 
ment of the Divine Mother, for 
the purpose of instilling bhakti in 
the minds of the people, he 
humbled himself (deena or help- 
less) and considered himself as 
Standing in the last place in the 
queue of people awaiting to 
receive the grace of the Mother. 
By invoking Her to bless ‘even 
hin’ anant apr), he suggests by 
inferesice the exrstence of persons 
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more deserving to recieve Her 
grace. On ithe other hand he 
describes the glance of the 
Mother as reaching the far ends 
of the universe and embracing 
everything. In such a spirit of 
humility and intense devotion, 
Sn Adi Sankara bas given us 
a rich devotional treasure in the 
form of Sovndai ya Lahari and it 
iS up to us to benefit by it. 

His Holiness continued taking 


up another verse in Soundarya 
Lahaii : 


Dhanuh | paushpum malu vee 
madhukaimayee pancha  visikha, 
vasanta samunto malya marud 
aayodhana rattah , Thatha 
pyekah | sarvam, | humagiri—sute 
kamapi  karpant, apangat, te 
labdhva jagat adam, anango, 
vijayate. 


Ths means Ananga (Cupid) 
conquers ihis world, though he 
is equipped only with a. bow of 
sugarcane whose string corisists 
of a row of becs, and five arrows 
of flowers and has as lreutenant 
only Vasanta or spring This 
feat he is able to achieve because 
he has obtained the grace of 
Parvati conveyed through the 
corners of her eyes. 

In this conquest of the world, 
the bow is sweet and brittle. 
The arrows are fragrant and soft. 
The person who wields the 
weapon is Ananga, one without 
form. 

The function of a lord ıs both 
protection and punishment. Siva 


protected the world by swallow- 


ang ihe poison generated when 


the ocean of milk was churned. 
In other words He took upon 
Himself the sins of the world in 
order to save humanity. It is 
this function of God which 
Christians attiibute io Christ, 
namely saving the sinners. Siva 
punished Cupid when he disturbed 
His penance, but restored him to 
life, chough without form, at the 
entreaty of Rati. Parvati as 
Kamakshi or Sivakami Sundari 
is depicted as holding the bow 
and arrows of Kamadeva. As she 
controls kama with her eyes, she 
is called Kamakshi. She .holds 


ihe sweet bow representing the 
roinds of human beings. and the 
five arrows, representing the five 
senses, through which the mind 
functions and wins the grace of 
Siva, who alone as the. destroyer 
of ‘kama’ and ‘kala’ is capable of 
saving us from the cycle of birth 
and death If we surrender 
ourselves to the grace of the 
Divme Mother, in the way Sri 
Sankara has shown us in the 
‘Soundarya Lahari,’ she (Kamak- 
shi) will help us to keep the mind 
and the senses under control and 
purify oui heart, so that we may 
realise the ultimate truth and 
achieve happiness. 


STRANGE COINCIDENCE 
While Anatole Deibler was at school in France, his best friend 


was Jean Pierre Rousseau. 


One day Jean chided Anatole. 
“Your father is France's chief executioner,” he said. 


“T suppose 


one day you'll also earn your living by beheading people, Why, you 


might even have to behead me !”’ 


Anatole did not want to follow in his father’s footsteps, but fate 


forced him into it. 


Wherever he went to work people found out that 


he was the son of “Monsieur de Parts,” the public executioner, and 
Anatole was kicked out of one job after another, untu at last he was 
forced to become lus father’s apprentice. 

Years later, when he had been appointed chief executioner in 
France, Deibler went to execute the notorious murderer, Vacher. The 
date inked in on his calendar was December 3[st, 1898. 

When Vacher was led to the guillotine, Deibler started aghast. 
Vacher was none other than his-old friend, Rousseau ! 

* We meet again, Anatole,” said Rousseau, alias Vacher. “Re- 
member your promise of thirty years ago? It was on December 31st, 
1868, that you promised to make my end quick and. merciful i 

A few seconds later Deibler bowed his head as his old friend 


died. 


* 


x 


TOO LAZY 


A young man walked into the yard at a local works, and after 
wandering around was stopped by the manager. who asked: ** What 


can I do for you, ?" 


“ Oh," said the young man, “is there any fear of a job here?” 


PRIME MINISTER NEHRU 


Indians have a. kindly way of 
greeting those whom they love 
with great garlands of marigolds. 
Onc garland is a fine thing to 
receive, and a proud thing to 
wear foc a bit. But there is never 
just one garland. There are 
mounds of them, hung around 
the honoured man’s neck until 
his head droops and he longs for 
an escape from their stickly 
sweetness. In the shattering heat 
of this land, their prickly weight 
becomes almost more than a man 
can bear. 

Jawaharlal Nehru is a man 
who suffers from garlands. He 
wears them for a brief moment, 
then pulls them off. Give him 
just one flower, he often has plead- 
ed, just one flower is beauty 
enough forany man 

Just one flower for our Pan- 
dit’? people ask Then they 
smile and say it cannot be, and 
in their kindness and love, and 
in thei: fearful clinging to the 
man, continue to hang the gar- 
lands heavier about his neck. 

The garlands of marigolds 
Nehru can cast aside, sometimes 
petulantly, often with a silent, 
gray weariness. But in these 
past couple of weeks, writes A. 
M. Rosenthal, New York Times’ 
Delhi correspondent, Nehru has 
found that he has not been been 
able to cast aside the heavy gar- 
lands of the Prime Mhnistership 
and party politics and receive 
from the people the one flower of 

leadership above office he desi- 
res. He tried to do this and failed 
because of tne teirified clamouring 
from lus piuty—*'Si, this 1s an 


atom bomb," ‘‘Panditji, you are 
leaving us orphans’ —and because 
of his own indecisions, failures 
and doubts. 

Nehru's brief painfully emos 
tional struggle to Jeave the Prime 
Ministership for awhile had 
ended for the time being. But 
among those people who know 
him well and share his unease and 
turmoil, there is a deep belief 
ihat this was no act of coyness, 
no mincing attempt to win a 
vote of confidence. It was a real 
but not completely thought- 
through attempt — "urge"! is Neh- 
ru's word for :t—to give the 
country the kind of leadership he 
feels it needs now more than it 
needs a popular Prime Minister. 
This thought still is with Nehru 
and one day he will try again. 

For Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
idea that he could serve India and 
himself best if he were not weigh- 
ed down and bound down by 
the duties of the Prime Minister- 
ship was not a new one He 
tried futilely four years ago. It is 
a dream that is particularly. and 
deeply Indian. 

Nehru speaks with the accent 
of Harrow and Cambridge. He is 
as at home in the company of 
Lord Louis Mountbatten as he is 
in the company of any member 
of his Cabinet. His is often and 
swiftly impatient with the pace 
of Indian life and the centuries 
of religion, superstition and 
tradition in which it is rooted. 
But Nehru is not an Englishmanin 
Indian dress. He is an Indian who 
has enriched his own background 
aud traditions with the thoughts 
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and ways of the west, but for 
him and his country there is 
never any doubt that he is an 
Indian. 


Nehru's dream comes from a 
variety of Indian inspirations, 
some of them conscious, some of 
them perhaps below the :leve] of 
his thinking The tradition ofa 
man in the fullness of his life 
leaving the world and striving to 
attain purity is part of the Hindu 
religion, in which Nehru does 
not believe, but into which he 
was born. 

This tradition might have been 
part of the “urge”? in Nehru but 
it was not what he really wanted. 
Nehru is not a holy man of the 
hills but a worldly leader in the 
plains. Closer and more power- 
ful was the tradition of Gandhi. 


It wasasa father-symbol and 
near-God that Gandhi led India 
and Nehru, not as a politician in 
office. This kind of leadership, 
aloof from office,» was never 
granted to Nehru The country 


had different demands to make 
of him. „And in any case, “Jawa- 
harlal always likes to bustle 
around and run things’ his 
friends say with a touch of fond 
annoyance, 

Ancient India and Gandhi’s 
India contributed their parts to 
the urge. The rest comes from 
Nehru as he is today and India 
as she js today, both of them a 
bit weary with the long struggle, — 
both of them searching for ans- 
wers and changes. 

Nehru is 68 years old He-is 
fitand wiry and he is fond of 
proclaiming that his doctors 
agree. But if age does not weigh 
on Nehru, four decades of inten- 
seness and unrelieved responsi- 
bility do. 

Under this burden of work 
Nehru had begun to feel that the 
mental tone was not what it 
should be and that he needed 
time for thinking, For the first 
time a new phrase has come to be 
used about  Nehru— ‘ihe old 
man." 


o 
THE MALE VARIETY 
Entering a little music shop in a London suburb, the violinist 


asked the Cockney assistant foran E-stiing 
The man seriously produced a box from behind the counter and 


said : 
tell the he’s from the she's "' 
* 


“D’you mind pickin’ one out for yourself, sir? I can ’ardly 


NOT HIS WIFE 
“Just look at old Phillips over there—ihoroughly enjoying him- 


self ! 


And Pve always understood he was a woman-hater ”’ 
“So he is—but she isn't with him to-night " 
»* X 


* 


SIMPLE REPLY 
A soldier appeared before his company commander charged 
with using insulting language to his sergeant. 
** Please, sir," he protested, ‘‘ I was only answering aquestion.”’ 
“Only answering a question ?? snapped the officer. 
“Well, sir, the sergeant said, ‘What do you think Tam?’ and 


I told him.’’ 
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MARRIED MONSTER FOR MONEY 


This strange story of a man 
who married a monster for the 
sake of moncy is related by a 
London weekly : 

Over five hundred years ago 
a young and lovely French girl 
called Honorinde fell in love with 
and married the greatest sports- 
man ofihe day, the Comte de 
Poitteis. They were very rich and 
very happy, particularly when the 
young wife found she was expect- 
ing her first child. 

One day the energetic Comte 
went hunting in the woods and 
came back with a huge wild boar. 
He thought it would please Honor- 
inde to see his capture, so he cut 
off its head and brought it in to 
show her. The sight of the 
bleeding boar's head on a dish 
was too much for the terrified 
girl, and she fainted. 

Her fright had hideous results. 
When her baby was born it had 
ihe head of a wild boar on the 
body of a girl. 

The father was so broken- 
hearted he ordered the monstro- 
sity 1o be drowned. But the little 
creature was saved by a servant 
who hadn’t the heart to drown 
her. Instead he took the child 
to the nearest monastery and laid 
her on thesteps. The monks felt 
she had been sentio them fora 
purpose. In great secrecy they 
brought up the litile boar-girl 
whom they named Benedicte. She 
learned to walk and st down, 


even to kneel and courtesy, but 
although she could understand 
all that was said to her she was 
never able to speak, read or 
write. 

When her husband died 
Honorinde, who had no other 
children, was told by the old 
servant what had happened. She 
went to the monks and asked to 
see her daughter, but the sight of 
the child made her feel so ill she 
couldn't bear to stay in the same 
room with her. Filled with horror 
she gave the monks a huge sum 
of money and left, never to see 
the boar-girl again. 

The prior, realizing that, 
Benedicte came from such a 
wealthy family, suggested to his 
ambitious nephew that he marry 
her. The young man was 
understandably reluctant. But he 
finally agreeg., 

This strange marriage was a 
dismal failure. Benedicte bit her 
husband each time he carae near 
her. Indeed, one day she attacked 
him with such. ferociousness that, 
fearing he would be torn to 
pieces, he seized a pistol and shot 


.her dead. 


Hononnde had her unhappy 
child buried at Fontevrault, and 
over her tomb she built an abbey 
and herself became its first abbess. 

It was known as the Com- 
munity of Benedictine Nuns. In 
the dome was sculptured a boar’s 
head in memory of its namesake. 


e 
WEIGHTY WORDS 
“ I always believe in weighing my words before speaking," said 


Mrs. Hobson. 


“ And you don't give short weight, either," said her husband. 
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MESHA RASI or ARIES 

Planetary. changes are many 
during this month. 
Sani, Budha, Sukra 
are «he important 
planets concerned 
causing some unexpected changes 
in the outlook of your hfe. The 
only redeeming feature ts Surya- 
Trikona-Guru in the second half 
when many of your expectations 
are fulfilled. Your ruler Mangal 
is still in the 12th house viz. of 
worries, anxieties, desponaency 
and heavy expenditure. Sani will 
get back into the 8th house, 
equally causing you mental pam 
and frustration from the very 
beginning of the month 
itself. You are counselled there- 
fore to goslowly without rushing 
through your projected plans and 
avoiding excitement. For, the 
second half affords you greater 
facilities in realising the objectives 
in the hne of least resistance if 
you don't rush through them in 
the first half. Health 1s not 
satisfactory during this month. 


Aswan. 
Bharan!i '& 
+ Krithika 


It is expected to improve as the 
month is under way, on account 
of the aspect of Guru to your 
lord Mangal With Mangal in 
the {2th house and Sani in the 
8th house you may not be able to 
muster courage as against vour 
enemies working  agunst you 
secretly. S2cond half shows 
relief therein Financially, first half 
indicates greater pressure for 
money. Second half is more 
pliable and so you will be enabled 
to forestall your difficulties and 
meet them in time without dis- 
appointment For, your lord of 
wealth enters his owa house 
which is your house of wealth so 
that you may not bo troubled 
financially Officially there is not 
much to be gained Second half 
may however gam you your 
boss’s favour. Morchants will 
find this month dull and static 

Second half might prove shghtly 

advantageous. 


3, 7, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 22, 
24, 28 are better days. 
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VRISHABHA RASI or 
TAURUS 
Planctary combination presages 
greater benefic in- 
d Iaa, fluences radiating 
‘achi especially from the2nd 
ere half of ds month. 


First half shows no satisfactory 
or ensured success in your under- 
takings. House problem might 
be predominantly working in 
your mind, at least in respect of 
better amenities thereof, which 
you will solve more easily in the 
second half. You may be worried 
through near relations like 
parents or official problems. But 
Guru in the 5th house assures 
some relief in the 2nd half. 
Domestically, you may be 
bothered more in the first half 
than in the 2nd. Then your old 
relatives are seen causing 
you greater anxiety unnecessarily. 
If you are an eye patient you will 
feel greater relief from 2nd half 
onwards. Financially, heavy ex- 
penditure is envisaged in the 
first half and you may be also 
unnecessarily worried on that 
Score. Second half is more 
favourable for your financial 
affairs. More money will pass 
through year hands from the 
17th of June when the lord of 
your income comes to his own 
house. One of your children will 
give you greater satisfaction and 
happiness. Officially, this is a 
more encouraging month than 
before. Boss’s favour is likely 
io be enjoyed. New thoughts 
will cross your mind in respect 
of your future prospects and also 
domestic matters besides your 
relationship with your relatives 
from the 2nd half onwards. 
Health may not be quite good on 


account of stomach derangement. 
Merchants will do well during 
this month. New businesses may 
be started and new pariner- 
ship may be formed for better 
turn over and income during the 
month. 

5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 22, 24, 25,27 are better 
days. 


@ 
MITHUNA RASI or GEMINI 
Planetary positions seem to 
l augur no more 
$ Mrigashira beneficial results 
Ardia& } 4 <a e ia 
Punarvasy than in the last 
month. Your ruler 


enters the 12th house on the 17th 
when he will be aspected by the 
major planet Guru. So you are 
full of plans for future improve- 
ments. Meanwhile Surya in the 
{Ith house confers advantages 
and successesin some of your 
undertakings through friends, 
papers, correspondence, and 
officers. One of your brothers also 
may take an important role in 
your affairs. Financially Budha, 
the lord of income, entering the 
12th house, should cause you 
heavier expenditure but equally 
indicates more encouraging source 
of income on account of the 
aspect of Guru to Budha in 
particular. Your general health 
will be poor on account of the 
positions of Sani and Mangal 
making you more tired. Your 
wife also may not keep fit. Child- 
ren will cause you greater anxiely 
as the month 1s under way. You 
will also be worried through 
your own relations. Officially 
you may not expect much. 
There will be unnecessary anxiety 
caused owing to your surround- 
ings in the official circle. Avoid 
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discourses or discussions with 
your higher ups from the 2nd 
half. Merchants will find this 
month more encouraging specu- 
latively. They wil find hind- 
rances being removed so as to 
have better profits and business 
expansion. Partnership is en- 
couraging. Business expansion 
at other places may be viewed 
favourably in some cases. 

3,5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 16, 17, 12, 
20, 21, 24, 26, 29 are better days. 


e 
KARKATAKA RASI or 
CANCER 

Planetary combinations portend 
harmonious siate of 
affairs obtaining 
around you during 
this month. Surya 
in-the 11th should give you a 
hopeful surrounding with help 
from friends and relatives in the 
first half. The solar course in the 
Ist half is more auspicious and 
propitious for good many succcss- 
es of your cherished hopes You 
will be quite popularin the sphere 
of your work also. Second half 
things may drift and drag on 
without the expected resulis for 
some time only. Greater relief 
is seen from the 2lst when Sukra 
enters his own house to confer 
his pleasant beneficial results. 
Second half shows higher expendi- 
ture, a journey to the north and 
help ihrough near relations. 
Domesticaly this month 1s 
equally good hke the last one. 
Change of house may be contem- 
plated and decided in the first 
half. Officially first half is better 
for gain of your boss’s favour. 
There may be unnecessary anxiety 
through your co-workers from 
the 2nd half, Believe not your 
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friends inthe 2nd half as their 
influences are more discouraging. 
Merchants will find greater gains 
in their business speculations. 
Second half will prove more luc- 
ative. Partnership business will 
fare’ well especially in the 2nd 
half. 

1, 3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 16, 17, 22, 24, 
25, 28 are betier days. 

e 


SIMHA RASI or LEO 


Planetary map during this 
month shows favou- 
Makha, rable influences 
Poorvaphal- operating to your 
guna and k F 
iUthara- advantage. he 
Phalguna solar course through 
the 10th house 


especially in ihe first half when 
aspected by Guru, is highly eleva- 
ted to confer special advantages 
and favours on you in the midst 
of your social work, domestic 
and official too. It may bring you 
to the notice of your sympathisers 
and wellwishers so that you may 
enjoy a proud time of it. Second 
half is equally important when 
your ruler Surya is coursing 
through the house of friends 
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admirers and success in many of 
your undertakings. Government is 
favourably disposed towards you. 
Financially, this month is fairly 
more encouraging than the last 
one, particularly the second half 
when the lord of gain of income 
comes home. More money will 
therefore pass through your hand 
than before. Expenditure all the 
same runs increasingly high on 
account of circumstances beyond 
your control. Money may come 
through more sources than one. 
Writing, publication, agency, 
partnership, and other sources 
where you are inclined are all 
calculated to accent your financial 
convemences. Domestically, this 
month is fauly good and more so 
in the last week when Sukra 
comes home. Mariage negotia- 
tions will happily terminate. 
Physical health may worry you to 
some extent on account of male- 
fics in the 4th and 8th. Great 
care 15 needed for avoiding distur- 
bed health, caused by disturbing 
factors in the stomach. Business 
men wil be equally lucky in 
getting good profits. Mangal in 
the 8th might make them impul- 
sive in business speculations 
causing same loss. 

Js by da 16; 17-1821, 
22, 24, 28 are better days. 


e 

KANYA RASI or VIRGO 
Planetary conditions may not 

Prove as congenial 
fO your interest as 
desired. Your ruler 
Budha enters the 
9th house and is 
quite secure being 
fortified by the aspect of Guru. 
But other planets viz. Rahu, 
Sant, Mangal, Kethu and Sukra 
are all unhappily configurated 


3 Uttara- 
phalpuna 
H istha and 
+ Chitra 
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indicating your disturbed mind, 
domestic worries through your 
relations and obstacles in the 
way of your progressive march 
of life and finally some adverse 
allegations or aspersions against 
you. Greater relief in this res- 
pect is foreshadowed from the 
second half in particular. 
Domestically you may not be 
happy inthe home circle. Your 
wife may not keep fit or may offer 
some inharmomious surroundings. 
One of your brothers or a relation 
of yours may annoy you though 
there are no justifiable reasons. 
Your own health may require 
special treatment as you may not 
be quite carefree physically. 
Financially, this month causes 
some inconveniences in the first 
half and offers greater relief in 
the second half after the 21st. 
Money may come through distant 
place, higher ups or government, 
bank, etc, as the case may be. 
Insurance men will be in the 
limelight in their field of work 
during this month. Officially, 
this month offers greater encou- 
ragement (rom ihe second half 
onwards. Avoid dispute or dis- 
cussions with your boss. Mur- 
chants may find this month 
particularly Iucky for their foreign 
business connections and lucrative 
business with the customers. 
Partnership may be under distur- 
bed waters. 

3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20, 
22, 24, 28, are better days. 


e 
THULA RASI or LIBRA 
Planetary map does not 
envisage better state 


T Arm of affairs in the first 
3 Vishaka half. Your ruler in 


the 7th house is well 
secured and is out for an opposi- 


tion in respect of your private 
affairs or for a marnage proposi- 
tion in the course of the month 
The solar course in the first half 
may not prove hopeful to you in 
the first half. In the second half 
both Budha and Sukra, the lords 
ofrealisation of your cherished 
hopes, are marching to favoura- 
ble houses so that you may win 
your objectives in the line of least 
resistance. Domestically you 
wil be happier in the 
second half. Better facilities 
as to, house surroundings 
are envisaged during the second 
half. Financially, you will have 
no inconvenience felt though you 
may find expenditure items coming 
up to your surprise. Help may 
come through your relations, 
papers, writings. News from a 


distance may cheer you up. Your 
e 


health may not be very 
satisfactory in the first half owing 
10 some chronic complaints caus- 
ed by excessive heat. A Journey 18 
indicated ina few cases. You 
will be more religious and pious 
from the second half onwards. 


Lawyers, educationists and 
administrators will have a luckier 
time of it. Officially, you may 


feel more encouraged during this 
month Perhaps second half may 
prove more bencficial. You need 
your boss’s grace more than 
before and you have therefore to 
curry favour by dint of hard and 
honest work. Merchants will be 
okay. Partnersmp will prove 
better. Foreign market will 
respond encouragingly. 

1, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 20, 
24, 25, 26 are ed days. 


VRISHCHIKA RASI or 
SCORPIO 
Planetary map radiates greater 


2] 


benefic influences over 


2 your affairs — this 
& Jeshta, month since Guru has 


moved into  favour- 
able house and Sukra will occupy 
the 7th house kendra from the 21st 
June. The solar course will no 
doubt bring you into the public 
life during the first half. Gurn’s 
position will accent the aspect of 
Surya bringing you to the lime- 
light and pviag you courage of 
your mind in spite of oppositions 
around you. Budha in the 7th 
from the 2nd June is favourable 
for your success in the open 
through friends and relations. 
Writers, publishers, astrologers, 
or mystics, or saints will have a 
successful life in their career. 
Second half perhaps may not 
srove better from your health 
point of you. A distant journey 
may be envisaged. Unexpected 
money may also be your luck. 
Unpleasant news may be heard. 
You may gam through your wife 
or relations. Marriage affair will 
be successful more in the first 
half in some cases, and may be 
finalised in the second halfin 
some other cases Officially, the 
month is favoured by your boss 
so that you may gain sore special 
advantage in service. Merchants 
wil be fairly successful m all 
their business ventures. Perhaps 
second halfis more lucky and 
lucrative. Partnership will be 
prosperous. 

1.3.5, 7; 13,16,17, 21, 25,.27 
are better days. 


DHANU RASI of SAGITARIUS 

Better planetary alignment 
indicating — luckier 
influences radiating 
over yourlifeis en- 
visaged during this 


i Moola, 
Poorvashada 
4 Uttarashada 


month. The solar course in the 
first half is fairly indicative of 
the settlement of good many af- 
fairs of yours to your satisfaction 
in spite of the delay that had 
ensued before Budha enters the 
6th house whichis aspected by 
Guru, denoting that anew under- 
taking which has been crossing 
your mind all these days is wait- 
ing for you. Success ‘thercin 1s 
significantly evident! Saturn will 
march back to the 12th house by 
retrogression which may not be 
helpful to you during this month. 
Vis implication 3s a financial set- 
back when you expect some mea- 
sue of success in your attempt 
of gaining it. Sull Budha's entry 
into the 7th house in kendra to 
your lord Guru shows general 
success and the coriect lead you 
take for the attainment of your 
cherished objectives. Second 
half 1s specially favourable when 
according 10 your current state of 
affairs obtaining around you, 
you will be individualised in the 
sphere of your activities, occupy- 
ing a front rank besides taking the 
leadership as the case may be. 
Mangal in the fourth and Sani on 
your rası may not be helpful fora 
happy uanquil home suriound- 
ings Second half may cause you 
anxiety in respect of your wife's 
health. In a few cases a marriage 
may be performed. Financially 
you will be better in the “second 
half In some cases under some 
radical directions as per your 
horoscope a loan may be raised 
temporarily. Officially this 1s an 
encouragmg month showing 
boss's favour and appreciation 
of your work Change of duties 
is envisaged in a few cases. Mer- 
chants will find the second half 


-more 


- house. 


lucrative than the first. 
Partnership will improve. New 
business customers will be con- 
tacted. 

3, 5, 7, 12,13, 14, 17; 21, 22, 
24, 25, 28 are better days. 


e 
MAKARA RASI or 
CAPRICORN 

During the first. half planetary 
condittons don't 

3 S dim show favourable con- 
Dhansta j figurations of their 
positions. Ravi in 

the first half wil] cause you much 
anxiety domestically and socially. 
Your children. will cause you 
much worry. Financially Sani in 
ihe 12th may not prove conve- 
nient. Much expenditure is in 
store, Second half will be lucky 
when Sani enters back the lith 
Sudden money may come 
through friends and business and 
society. Domestically second half 
is better when Sukra enters his 
own house Your children will 
cause you satisfaction. Your 
plans and schemes of life will 
bear fruit. You may contact 
men of high society and gain 
through them. Birth of a child 
is 1ndicated 1n a few cases during 
this month. Rare relations will 
visit your house as guests. Your 
general health may not be good 
in the second half owing to gene- 
ral debility. You will be consi- 
dered efficient in your work in 
the second half. Avoid accidents 
in the second half also. Officially 
you stand a good chance of 
promotion or gain your boss’s 
favour considerably. You may 
visit your native place if you are 
away or meet your relations to 
your surprise. Business men will 
find this month speculatively suc- 


OQ 


cessful. Foreign business will be 
more attractive and lucrative. 
New connections may be establi- 
shed. Partnership will prove 
prosperous. 

2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
20, 21, 24, 29 better days, 


KUMBHA RASI or 
AQUARIUS 
Planetary style during this 


1 Dhanit month does not 
Sathabhehe presage improve- 
&'$ Poorva- Ment over the last 

bhadra month. Major 

planeis, Sam and 


Guru, are ill placed. Unneeessary 
anxiety, mental worry or fear 
complex, general unhealthy physi- 
cal condition, friction with others 
around you aud disturbed rela- 
tionship with others by word and 
deed are the outstanding features 
during this month. Domestically 
first half is not as happy as the 
second one when by the entry of 
Sukra in the 4th house you may 
expect better harmony and happi- 
ness in the domestic circle. One 
of your children also will cause 
you some anxiety. A  house- 
change may be crossing your mind 
- during this month. If you get it 
you will find the house happy 
and comfortable in all respects 
with all its amenities. Financial- 
ly first half is better while the 
second half may cause extra pres- 
sure but suddenly it will be 
relieved towards the end of the 
month. Your expenditure is 
sudden and unexpected. New 
knowledge will be gained in your 
profession. Your general health 
is far below par owing to stomach 
trouble. It is likely you may 
meet men of learning and spiri- 
tual knowledge and also visit 
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temples and do pious service or 
deeds Officially this month is 
not an unlucky one. You are 
held 1n high hopes by your boss 
who likes you. Your work is 
heavier than before from the 2nd 
half. Merchants will find this 
month probably better than the 
last. More profits will be gained. 
Foreign business Wil] be specially 
successful and lucrative. 

2, 3, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
21, 24, 30 are better days. 


9 
MEENA RASI or PISCES 
Planetary map showers greater 
radiation of their 


Poorvabaad1 b 
Uttarabhadra a benefic influences 
& Revathi on your Life 
during this 


month. Your ruler in the 7th 
house, aspecting Surya in the 3rd 
house, 1s a special feature of the 
month settling important issues 
that have been pending so far to 
your advantage. You may cither 
win over your elders or may gain 
through them in the first half. A 
journey may not be outside the 
month's picture. Important cere- 
monies may attract your notice 
and money may be spent over the 
same. You may interest yourself 
more about your relations as to 
their 1mprovements and the deve- 
lopments that have been working 
in their mind so far. An impor- 
tant ceremonial function may 
occur or may interest you — Any 
court case during this month will 
be won by your good luck. 

Financially there may be pressure 
but equally your conveniences will 

also be met. Second half perhaps 

will find you more money through 

your relations and fnends or 

government in a few cases. One 

of your brothers or sisters vill 


claim your special attention, lf Officially this is an ordinary 
you are a journalist ora musician month wherein you may not- gain 
oran industrialist, you will be anything appreciable through 
unusually lucky during this your boss. Avoid friction. Mer- 
month. A-house move may be chants will find this month more 
envisaged in the second half. speculatively inclined. Unneces- 
Car owneis may find a change sary commitment may be avoided 
but they must be very carefulin during this month. 

driving Jest there should be an 21:95 9, lp 10, 125; 106 20-2129: 
accident during this month. 26, 29 are better days. 


ə 
READING RACKS IN FACTORIES 


In America's factories and offices, reading racks are being widely 
used today as a tool for improving employee attitudes and building 
goodwill between workers and management. 

The racks, at convenient points, contain attractive, pocket-size 
booklets—easy to read and understand-on a variety of subjects. These 
are offered free on a self-service basis. The employees help themselves 
1o whatever material interests them 

In most companies from three to five titles are offered at one 
time, with a new title substituted at the rate of one a wcek. The 
subjects, designed to appeal to different tastes, generally fallinto your 
categories ; economics and social problems ; health and safety ; 
hobbies, home-making and sports ; moral and spiritual guidance. 

The material is carefully chosen from many sources—magazines, 
speeches by prominent men, current books on non-fictional subjects, 
and special articles written specifically for the 1nformational medium. 

Numerous surveys in large and small plants indicate that the 
rack programmes are popular with both rank-and-file and 
supervisory employees. From company after company come reports 
that 98 percent of the employees take booklets out of the racks 
at some time, 91 percent read them. and 91 percent take them home 
to be read by their families and friends. 

The average pick-up rate in most companies is about 50 to 60 
percent. Thus, a plant with 1,000 employees would normally use 
500 to 600 copies of a new booklet titleseach week. Based on an 
average "take" rate of 50 percent, the cost of the programme is 
estimated at 1 50 dollars per employee. " 

. Companies using the rack programme believe that it helps reduce 
accidents and absenteeism through useful booklets on health and 
safety at home and at work. 


- 
TRUE LOVE 


If you have all the money in the world, 1t won't compensate 


you if there is no love in your llfe. .Where there is true love, there is 


no such thing as poverty. Love is the treasure of Heaven. 
—Marie Corelli. 
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Machine That Creates Climates 


PIERRE DE LATIL 


Agriculture is the oldest of all 
human techniques. It isalso one 
of the most essential and will 
become increasingly so in years to 
come asthe world population 
grows and there are millions more 
mouths to feed. 

Agronomy, on the orher hand, 
is the newest of sciences, a branch 
that has only just been opened up, 
That may seem a strange slate- 
ment—most people will tell you 
that agronomy is a well-establish- 
ed science, that has already stood 
the test of time and experience— 
but just let me prove my point. 

How does a physicist or a 
physiologist, or for that -matter 
any scientist, set about studying a 
scientific process? He conducts 
his experiments in such a way that 
all the factors,save one, are 1nvari- 


able, and he demonstrates the 


effects of this one variable factor 
by giving it different — values. 
Through this method he can 
unravel a complex process and 
show show it hinges on different 
factors. That is the ABC of all 
scientific research. 

But itis not so easy for the 
agronomist who wants to study 
the influence of soil and climate 
on, say, ten new varieties of 
wheat. He would begin by saying 
that he requires ten or may be 
twenty years to complete his 
study in co-operation with 
research workers in other 
countries, and plenty of funds at 
his disposal. 

But even so he will not be over 
ambitious, foi he knows that it 1S 


practically impossible to show 
ihe mfluence of a single Í actor— 
such as the dryness of the soil, 
the air, or an early cold spell—on 
the growth or size of the grains 
of wheat, because all the factors 
are interrclated and you cannot 
make one vary without. affecting 
the others. The dryness of the 
soi, for instance, ıs usually retat- 
ed tothe dryness of the air: if 
you change one, you change the 
other. As for an early winter— 
which may occur only once or 
twice durng the long expzri- 
mental period—341t will probably 
be accompanied by other 
_ exceptional meteorological con- 
ditions 

Since the agronomist has to 
rely on Nature to change the 
conditions of growth and climate, 
it is impossible for him to 
conduct a really scientific. study 
in plant physiology, as research 
workers do in all other branches 
of science, to unravel ali the 
complicated influences involved 
in plant growth. What he really 
needs is a means of making 
Nature obey his least commands, 
a way of modifying, for instance, 
the dryness of the air without 
changing any other climatic 
factor 

Today man has built’ machines 
to do just that: they can produce, 
artificially, all the conditions 
required by science. The idea of 
building these machines — or 
phytotions as they are called— 
stemmed from the work of a 
Dutch botanist Dlaauw who, in 
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1958, conducted research under 
artifical lighting to study the 
effects of different temperatures 
upon tulips. Another Dutchman. 
Dr. Fnts Went of the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasa- 
dena m the United States, deve- 
loped the same method even fur- 
ther. In 1949 he installed a series 
of air-conditioned rooms where 
he could vary any factor at will. 
His colleagues  chaffed him, 
joking about his "phytotron", 
-for the nuclear physicists’ cyclo- 
tron wasthen the pride of the 
institute. But the term, the Greek 
phytos - plam - was taken up again 
by the famons physicist Clark 
Millikan, atthe inauguration of 
the new laboratories. The phyto- 
tron, he predicted, would become 
as important for plants as the 
cyclotron ıs for atoms, only its 
economic scope would be much? 
greater. 

By varying the length of “days” 
and ''nights" in the phytotron, 
and modifying the rhythm of 
their alternation, Professor Went 
was able to demonstrate the 
importance of the duration of 
periods of light and darkness in 
the life of a plant. He proved, 
in particular, that heatis much 
less important for certain tropical 
plants than days and nights of 
equal duration. 

A few years ago a smaller 
phytotron was set up at Liege 
University in Belgium under the 
direction of Professor Bouillenne. 
Ánother, on a much larger scale, 
is now undergoing final.machinery 
tests, in Paris. This phytotron 
is bigger even than its American 
counterpart. It includesa “‘sujte” 
of 21 experimental chambers 
where Pierre Chouard, professor 


of plant physiology .at Paris 
University, will be able tó'control 
an equal number of *micro-cli- 
mates" with absolute precision. 
Environmental factors will be 
established independently in 
each laboratory. Conditions can 
be made to change ina matter of 
minutes from the dampness of 
the tropical forest to the extr | 
dryness ofthe desert — Specialis. 
will beable to raise or lower the 
prevailing temperatures almost 
instantly by 20 or 30 degrees, to 
shorten or lengthen the duration 
of the “day”, to vary the inten- 
sity of the light, to concentrate 
whole *winters ina few short 
weeks, or ‘years’ in a few 
months. 


The experiments will continue 
until the spring of 1959 when the 
Paris phytotron will be opened to 
botanists from all countries. 
“We want it to bea laboratory 
on a European scale,’ Professor 
Chouard commented. -2 


“And how long would my 
hypothetic study of the ten new 
varieties of wheat take in your 
phytotron ?" I asked. 


“A fortnight to draw up the 
research programme; four or five 
months to conduct the experi- 
ments;and afew more days to 
collate the results. Say, six 
months at the outside. But we 
would. really have studied the 
problem from every conceivabl 
angle, and we would know exactly 
what influence each individual 
factor exerts, independently from 
all the others, on each of the new 
wheat varieties ” 


So meet the phytotron—the 
machine that creates climates and 


can change the seasons.— Unesco. 
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ff? Grams : * Woodlands’, Madras. — Phone: 86461 & 85528 
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YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE ; 


In Guest - attendance! 
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THAT IS THE PROUD PRIVILEGE AND 
MODEST RECORD OF YOUR 
FAVOURITE HOTEL IN MADRAS 


ENEN 
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STAY AT 


WOODLANDS HOTEL 


1/23, Edward Elliots Road 
MYLAPORE s MADRAS.4 


Bangalore Branch : 


The Madras Woodlands Hotel 


5, Sampangy Tank Road, Bangalore-1 
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ifr Grams: “WOODLANDS” X. Phone: 4927: 
a Coimbatore Branch : 
A COLLEGE ROAD, COIMBATORE 
EU Grams: ‘ WOODLANDS", |. Coimtatore. 
Us 
K. KRISHNA RAO, 
2: Proprietor. 
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An Asset in any Home 


Sold under Two Years’ Guarantee and Free Service 
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HA SEWING MACHINES 
Family: Hand  ... Rs. 170/- Peete, 
Treadle ... Rs. 220/- 


Tailors: Hand  ... Rs. 195/- 
Treadle ... Rs. 245/- 











Electrical models are also available 
Cover extra Rs. 15/- 


PRICES NETT—Sales Tax Extra 
ct yout Service 
USHA Tailoring & Embroidery School 


(LADIES ONLY) 
TRIPLICANE, PURASAWALKAM, 
BROADWAY AND THOUSAND LIGHTS 


Learn Embroidery & Dress Mahung 


USHA SEWING MACHINES 
Now available on HIRE PURCHASE 


Agents : 


P. L. MALHOTRA 


s MALHOTRA BUILDINGS ” 
3/27, MOUNT ROAD, Thousand Lights, MADRAS-6 


TELEPHONE. 85959 





Branches : 
30, General Paíters Road 3/22, Broadway 1-C, Hunters Road 
MADRAS-2 MADRAS-1 Purasawalkam, MADRAS-7 
56, T. H. Road, Washermanpet 49, Big. ae Triplicane 
MADRAS-21 ADRAS-5 


Branches & Agencies throughout: 
MADRAS, ANDHRA, & MYSORE STATES 
— Runs : np MN 
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2 KAHANIYA 

Q ENGLISH STORY MAGAZINE CATERING TO ALL TASTES 
j e 

* SHORT STORIES 

* FOLK TALES 

* FAMOUS MURDER TRIALS 

* RAMBLES IN COURT LIFE 

* STORIES FROM BHAGAVATA 

* SCIENCE NEWS 


* FUN 
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* YOUR LUCK FOR THE MONTH 


Subscription Rates: 
One Year Rs, 3-00 Single Copy Re. 0-25 


Become a subscriber to day by sending Rs. 3/- by 
M. O. or Postal Order and thus ensure your copy. 


Write to: 


KAHANIYA 
32, Pelatope, Mylapore, Madras-4 
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Approved for Public Libraries 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIES 


A QUARTERLY ON INDUSTRIES, TRADE & COMMERCE 


Published every 
FEBRUARY 
MAY 
AUGUST 
NOVEMBER 
Editor : 
Krishna Srinivas 


EMINENT INDUSTRIAL HOUSES 


PREFER THIS PUBLICATION 
BECAUSE 





Ít is the only quarterly on Industries, Trade 
and Commerce from South India. 


Only eminent specialists, Government Officials, 
Union and State Government Ministers write 
articles in each issus. 


Copies go to Shipyard, Railway and Port Trust 
Officials, as well as Government Officers, Munici- 
pality and P. W. D. Executives, India Govern- 
meni Trade Representatives abroad and Trade 
Representatives of Overseas Governments in 
India 


It is the only trade journal from the South, 
reaching all entrepreneurs—rural and urban— 
heading Engineering, Electrical, Chemical, Motor, 
Transport and Small-scale Industries. 


It is the only publication that acquires library 
value because of its richness of matter and fine 
get-up. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


RUPEES FIVE 
(Including Annual) 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES 
4, MOTILAL STREET, MADRAS-17 
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